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Since 430 B.C. 


SINCE that early date 
white lead has been a 
principal base for paint! 


Today it is still used, although 
more scientifically prepared and 
scientifically “balanced” with 
other bases, principally oxide of 
zinc, to give greater durability, 
greater stability of color, greater 
imperviousness to chemical action 
from gases of combustion which 
are present in the atmosphere of 


modern civilization! 
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Modern scientific paint is an 


armor for property against decay 
and depreciation. 


) | aangeae you need —Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, with its interna- 
tional distribution, 
has a product that oe 
exactly fills your re- 
quirements. Sold by « wN 
quality dealers; used ~ SQ 
by exacting painters. — 
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when he published a small volume entitled Un 

Souvenir de Solferino, a description of a great battle, 
written from the point of view of a noncombatant humani- 
tarian. Young Dunant “was moved to compassion, to horror, 
to pity” when he witnessed the dead and dying upon the 
battlefield, and the semi-barbaric negligence in the care of 
the wounded. He secured an interview with Napoleon II, 
and the Emperor consented to release all Austrian medical 
men who had been taken prisoners so that they might return 
with Dunant to treat the wounded. 

Thus in the span of a week's time, the kind-hearted Dun- 
ant had accomplished one of the outstanding achievements 
since the days of chivalry—the neutralization of medical men 
and care of the enemy wounded. Returning to his home in 
Geneva, Dunant urged the formation of voluntary societies 
whose aim should be to succor the wounded in time of war, 
and to give aid in epidemics or national disasters, in time of 
peace. He interviewed various crowned heads, and the first 
international conference was called to meet in Geneva Octo- 
ber 26, 1863. Dunant was elected secretary. 

The Swiss Federal Council, supported by Napoleon III, 
then addressed an invitation to twenty-five sovereign states, 
asking them to send official representatives to a formal diplo- 
matic convention to be held in August, 1864 at Geneva. 
Thirteen European nations and the United States were 
represented. A personal letter written by Dunant to President 
Lincoln persuaded the President to designate two observers. 
This conference drew up the famous articles of convention 


D wer first became known to continental Europe 
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Jean Henri Dunant 
Founder. of the Red Cross 
1828-I9gIo 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Jean Henri Dunant, a citizen of Switzerland, who 
lived the quiet life of an unassuming gentleman, and 
died in obscurity, but who gave to the world the 
epoch-making idea which grew into the greatest 
humanitarian organization of the ages—the Red 
Cross—is being observed this month by fifty-six 
nations. 

No biographies have been written about this man 
who conceived an idea that has enrolled more than 
twenty million under one banner. Mention of his 
name is found only rarely in English encyclopedias. 
He received one-half of the first Nobel peace award, 
the other half going to Frederick Passey, the French 
lawyer and peace advocate. There exists no monw 
ment in stone to his memory. No grave marks his 
resting place because his ashes were scattered to the 
winds in Zurich, following his death in Switzerland, 
October 30, 1910, at the age of 82. 

But every Red Cross flag—the white flag with the 
brilliant red cross emblazoned upon it—that flies 
around the world, is a symbol in recognition of 
Dunant’s memory, because in his honor the flag of 
his native Switzerland, red with a white cross, was 
reversed to make the flag of the international Red 
Cross. 


now known as the First Treaty of Geneva or the Interna 
tional Red Cross treaty. All signed except Great Britain, 
Saxony, Sweden, and the United States. 

In 1869, Clara Barton, the Civil War nurse, went abroad 
for travel, and in Switzerland became familiar with the Red 
Cross society. She later interested President Garfield and his 
Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, and in anticipation that 
the treaty would be signed, the American National Associ 
ation of the Red Cross was incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia, with Miss Barton as president. But 
before the treaty was accepted, Garfield was assassinated. 
The advocates of the Red Cross, however, persuaded the new 
administration toe ratify, and on March 1, 1882, President 
Arthur signed, the Senate some days later confirmed, without 
a dissenting vote, and the United States at last took its place 
among the thirty-one nations then signatory to this great hu’ 
manitarian agreement. 


After 1870, Dunant retired from public life, his fortunes 
shattered in bad investments, and lived for decades in obscur’ 
ity and poverty. But in 1897 the Russian Dowager Czarina, 
Feodorovna, gave him a life pension. The Twelfth Interna’ 
tional Physicians Congress gave him a pension of 5,000 
francs, and when the Norwegian Parliament awarded the 
first Nobel peace prize in 1907, it gave one-half to Dunant 
“for the most meritorious endeavor to promote general 
brotherhood, for the abolition of standing armies and the 
setting up of an arbitration tribunal between the different 
states.” 
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The Star 


By H. G. Wells 


T was on the first day of the new year that the 
J ennouncement was made, almost simultaneously 

from three observatories, that the motion of the 
planet Neptune, the outermost of all the planets that 
wheeled about the sun, had become erratic. Ogilvy had 
already called attention to a suspected retardation in 
its velocity in December. Such a piece of news was 
searcely calculated to interest a world the greater por- 
tion of whose inhabitants were unaware of the exist- 
ence of the planet Neptune, nor outside the astro- 
nomical profession did the subsequent discovery of a 
faint remote speck of light in the region of the perturbed 
planet cause any great excitement. 

Scientific people, however, found the intelligence re- 
markable enough, even before it became known that 
the new body was rapidly growing larger and brighter, 
that its motion was quite different from the orderly 
progress of the planets, and that the deflection of Nep- 
tune and its satellite was becoming now of an unprece- 
dented kind. 

Few people without a training in science can realize 
the huge isolation of the solar system. ‘The sun with 
its specks of planets, its dust of planetoids, and its 
impalpable comets swims in a vacant immensity that 
almost defeats the imagination. 


A vast mass of matter it was, bulky, heavy, rushing 
without warning out of the black mystery of the sky 
into the radiance of the sun. By the second day it 
was clearly visible to any decent instrument, as a speck 
with a barely sensible diameter, in the constellation 
Leo near Regulus. In a little while an opera glass 
could attain it. 

On the third day of the new year the newspaper 
readers of two hemispheres were made aware for the 
first time of the real importance of this unusual ap- 
parition in the heavens. “A Planetary Collision,” onc 
London paper headed the news, and proclaimed Du- 
chaine’s opinion that this strange new planet would 
probably collide with Neptune. The leader writers en- 
larged upon the topic. So that in most of the capitals 
of the world, on January 3, there was an expectation, 
however vague, of some imminent phenomenon in the 
sky; and as the night followed the sunset round the 
globe thousands of men turned their eyes skyward to 
see—the old familiar stars just as they had always 
been. 

Until it was dawn in London, and Pollux setting, and 
the stars overhead grown pale. The winter’s dawn it 
was, a sickly filtering accumulation of daylight, and 

the light of gas and candles shone 





Beyond the orbit of Neptune there 
is space, vacant so far as human 


Catastrophe 


yellow in the windows to show 
where people were astir. But the 


observation has penetrated, with- 
out warmth or light or sound, 
blank emptiness, for twenty mil- 
lion times a million miles. That is 
the smallest estimate of the dis- 
tance to be traversed before the 
nearest of the stars is attained. 
And, saving a few comets more un- 
substantial than the thinnest 
flame, no matter had ever, to hu- 
man knowledge, crossed this gulf 
of space until early in the twen- 
tieth century this strange wan- 
derer appeared. 





In the safe, snug harbors of twentieth 
century life, do we ever wonder what 
might happen to us if the universe ran 
amok? It might, you know, and the im- 
agination of Mr. Wells has looked stead- 
ily upon that doom. The terror of his 
pen recalls the helplessness of puny men 
in Conrad's “Typhoon” or that other mo- 
ment in Wells’ own writing when war- 
crazed nations bombed the dikes of Hol- 
land and let loose the fury of the sea. 

“The Star’ is copyrighted by Double- 
day & McClure Company, and is re- 
printed here by special arrangement. 








yawning policeman saw the thing; 
the busy crowds in the market 
stopped agape, workmen going to 
their work betimes, milkmen, the 
drivers of new carts, dissipation 
going home jaded and pale, home- 
less wanderers, sentinels on their 
beats, and in the country, labor- 
ers, trudging afield, poachers 
slinking home, all over the dusky 
quickening country it would be 
seen—and out at sea by seamen 
watching for the day—a great 
white star, come suddenly into the 








This conference drew up the famous articles of convention 
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westward sky! 

Brighter it was than any star in our skies; brighter 
than the evening star at its brightest. It still glowed 
out white and large, no mere twinkling spot of light 
but a small round clear shining disk, an hour after the 
day had come. And where science had not reached, 
men stared and feared, telling one another of the wars 
and pestilences that are foreshadowed by these fiery 
signs in the heavens. Sturdy Boers, dusky Hottentots, 
Gold Coast Negroes, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, stood in the warmth of the sunrise watching the 
setting of this strange new star. 

And in a hundred observatories there had been sup- 
pressed excitement, rising almost to shouting pitch, as 
the two remote bodies had rushed together, and a hurry- 
ing to and fro to gather photographic apparatus and 
spectroscope, and this appliance and that, to record 
this novel, astonishing sight, the destruction of a world. 
For it was a world, a sister planet of our earth, far 
greater than our earth indeed, that had so suddenly 
flashed into flaming death. Neptune it was, had been 
struck, fairly and squarely, by the strange planet from 
outer space and the heat of the concussion had incon- 
tinently turned two solid globes into one vast mass of 
incandescence. Round the world that day, two hours 
before the dawn, went the pallid great white star, fad- 
ing only as it sank westward and the sun mounted 
above it. Everywhere men marveled at it, but of all 
those who saw it none could have marveled more than 
those sailors, habitual watchers of the stars, who far 
away at sea had heard nothing of its advent and saw 
it now rise like a pigmy moon and climb zenithward 
and hang overhead and sink westward with the passing 
of the night. 

And when next it rose over Europe everywhere were 
crowds of watchers on hilly slopes, on house roofs, in 
open spaces, staring eastward for the rising of the 
great new star. It rose with a white glow in front of 
it, like the glare of a white fire, and those who had 
seen it come into existence the night before cried out 
at the sight of it. “It is larger,” they cried. “It is 
brighter!” And, indeed, the moon, a quarter full and 
sinking in the west, was in its apparent size beyond 
comparison, but scarcely in all its breadth had it as 
much brightness now as the little circle of the strange 
new star. ; 

“It is brighter!” cried the people clustering in the 
streets. But in the dim observatories the watchers 
held their breath and peered at one another. “It is 
nearer,” they said. “Nearer!” 

And voice after voice repeated, “It is nearer,” and 
the clicking telegraph took that up, and it trembled 
along telephone wires, and in a thousand cities grimy 
compositors fingered the type. “It is nearer.” Men 
writing in offices, struck with a strange realization, 
flung down their pens, men talking in a thousand places 
suddenly came upon a grotesque possibility in those 
words, “It is nearer.” It hurried along awakening 


streets, it was shouted down the frost-stilled ways of 
quiet villages, men who had read these things from the 
throbbing tape stood in yellow-lit doorways shouting 
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the news to the passers-by. “It is nearer.” Pretty 
women, flushed and glittering, heard the news told 
jestingly between the dances, and feigned an intelligent 
interest they did not feel. “Nearer! Indeed. Hoy 
curious! How clever people must be to find out things 
like that!” 

Lonely tramps faring through the wintry night mur. 
mured those words to comfort themselves—looking sky- 
ward. “It has need to be nearer, for the night’s as cold 
as charity. Don’t seem much warmth from it if it is 
nearer, all the same.” 

“What is a new star to me?” cried the weeping 
woman kneeling beside her dead. 

The schoolboy, rising early for his examination 
work, puzzled it out for himself—with the great white 
star shining broad and bright through the frost-flowers 
of his window. “Centrifugal, centripetal,” he said, with 
his chin on his fist. “Stop a planet in its flight, rob it 
of its centrifugal force, what then? Centripetal has it, 
and down it falls into the sun! And this—!” 

“Do we come in the way? I -wonder—” 

The light of that day went the way of its brethren, 
and with the later watches of the frosty darkness rose 
the strange star again. And it was now so bright 
that the waxing moon seemed but a pale yellow ghost 
of itself, hanging huge in the sunset. In a South 
African city a great man had married, and the streets 
were alight to welcome his return with his bride. “Even 
the skies have illuminated,” said the flatterer. Under 
Capricorn, two negro lovers, daring the wild beasts 
and evil spirits, for love of one another, crouched to- 
gether in a cane brake where the fireflies hovered. “That 
is our star,” they whispered, and felt strangely com- 
forted by the sweet brilliancy of its light. 

The master mathematician sat in his private room 
and pushed the papers from him. His calculations 
were already finished. In a small white phial there 
still remained a little of the drug that had kept him 
awake and active for four long nights. Each day, 
serene, explicit, patient as ever, he had given his lec- 
ture to his students, and then had come back at once 
to this momentous calculation. His face was grave, a 
little drawn, and hectic from his drugged activity. For 
some time he seemed lost in thought. Then he went to 
the window, and the blind went up with a click. Half 
way up the sky, over the clustering roofs, chimneys, 
and steeples of the city, hung the star. 

He looked at it as one might look into the eyes of 
a brave enemy. “You may kill me,” he said after a 
silence. “But I can hold you—and all the universe 
for that matter—in the grip of this little brain. I 
would not change. Even now.” 

He looked at the little phial. “There will be no 
need of sleep again,” he said. The next day at noon, 
punctual to the minute, he entered his lecture theater, 
put his hat on the end of the table as his habit was, 
and carefully selected a large piece of chalk. It was 
a joke among his students that he could not lecture 
without that piece of chalk to fumble in his fingers, and 
once he had been stricken to impotence by their hiding 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Multiple Personality of H. G. Wells 


HREE men, at least, inhabit the 

skin of Herbert George Wells—a 
scientist, an artist, and a social reform- 
er. It would hardly be fair to say that 
any one of them exists alone and ex- 
cdusive at a given moment in that many 
faceted kaleidoscope of genius. Mr. 
Wells is rather a blend or compound, 
in which the others lurk always in the 
background, ready on the instant to 
dart out and assume the spotlight. 

The evidence of this literary merger 
lies open on the pages of some seventy 
published books. No man of our time 
among the major figures of Anglo- 
Saxon letters can match him in mere 
quantity production of print, to say 
nothing of fertility of invention and 
yeastiness of thought. He throws off 
books—two or three a year—like the 
sparks of a vacuum tube. 

It would be a nice laboratory exer- 
cise to classify this numerous output of 
Mr. Wells according to which of his 
three daemons is uppermost in each 
work. When we say, for instance, that 
he is an artist, we are thinking less of 
his oft-expressed love of physical 
beauty than of his occasional triumphs 
in the art of pure fiction. The world 
knows him first as a novelist, and per- 
haps justly. No matter how full of 
theories and special pleading his pages 
may seem, the story-telling instinct 
somehow shines through his preaching. 
It has brought him his public. Mr. 
Wells himself seems half apologetic 
about it. In The World Set Free he 
speaks a bit scornfully of novelists of 
the nineteenth century who are “mere 
story-tellers.” But critics have a habit 
of judging fiction on its structural suc- 
cess, rather than on propaganda for a 
new world, and perhaps Mr. Wells will 
be longer remembered for some of his 
unassuming tales of the English coun- 
tryside, of Cockney lads and London 
low life, written, like Bealby, on a 
“holiday” from reform. Of such fum- 
bling souls as Kipps and Mr. Polly is 
the kingdom of heaven. Before the war, 
too, he had published a number of sol- 
ider novels, like Ann Veronica, The 
New Machiavelli, and perhaps greatest 
of all, Tono-Bungay, which he has not 
since surpassed for human characteriza- 
tion and a magnificent panorama of 
teeming twentieth-century England. 

Of Wells the radical, and his passion 
for remaking society in the image of 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


Utopia, we are kept constantly aware, 
and we have not far to look for an ex- 
planation. He was born in a tawdry 
suburb of London, the son of a ne’er- 
do-well shopkeeper and professional 
cricket-player. His mother was a house- 
keeper in a Kentish manor, where the 
boy saw the vulgar side of a snobbish 
and decadent aristocracy, which he 
later pilloried in that devastating pic- 
ture of “Bladesover” in Tono-Bungay. 
At thirteen he was apprenticed to a 
chemist’s shop (drug-store) but failed 
dismally. By hard work, frugality, 





H. G. WELLS 


and fortunate scholarships he struggled 
through various London schools and 
colleges until he won an honor degree 
in zoology under Huxley. 

The bleakness of his childhood and 
youth gave Wells a permanent hatred 
for the sordid muddle of lower middle- 
class life in an industrial civilization. 
His royalties have since made him a 
wealthy man and he has long moved 
freely among the ruling class of Eng- 
land, but he has never forgotten the 
dispossessed millions. In the first years 
of the new century he wrote several 
books of social criticism—A nticipations, 
Mankind in the Making, A Modern 
Utopia, and New Worlds for Old—in 
which he drew the ground plans for 
his ideal state and super-government. 
All his later writings, whether in fic- 
tional form or not, have centered on 
this dream. Benham, the noble idealist 
of The Research Magnificent; Scrope, 


the non-conforming bishop of his new 
religion; Mr. Britling, who saw the 
Great War “through”; Oswald, who 
revises the educational system in Joan 
and Peter; Sir Richmond Hardy in 
The Secret Places of the Heart, and 
William Clissold, his latest hero, are all 
but mouthpieces of Wells himself, pio- 
neers of his “Samurai” who have sworn 
the great oath to rebuild a wretched 
world “nearer to the heart’s desire.” 

In a short story like “The Star” we 
see the scientist—the earliest phase of 
Wells—exemplified. His training in the 
exact sciences germinated in a score of 
“scientific romances” between 1895 
and 1914. They are not long books, and 
to the boy of 1928 who feeds on the 
Popular Science Monthly and the won- 
ders of the radio age, they are both 
plausible and exciting. Most of them 
are laid in an imaginary future when 
man’s control of nature has become so 
expert that he can summon the powers 
of earth, air, and water at his will. In 
The Time Machine he foreshadowed 
Einstein with a device for reversing the 
flying years and taking men back bodi- 
ly to antiquity. Aeronautics would 
naturally tempt a Wells, and even be- 
fore the first successful plane, he was 
sketching the era of flight in such books 
as The War in the Air. War has al- 
ways, and especially since the cata- 
clysm of 1914-1918, been the windmill 
against which his keenest lance was 
shivered. In The War of the Worlds 
and The World Set Free, he paints an 
eloquent warning to a race helpless in 
the grip of its inventions. 

“The Star,” an echo of In the Days 
of the Comet, is one of his few tales 
in which the cosmic elements work out 
their will with no reference to man’s 
social millennium. Wells knows astron- 
omy, as he knows paleontology and 
chemistry and alphabets and Greek 
tragedy and Ming vases. And that is 
rather better than nine-tenths of the 
amateur specialists in those fields. The 
Outline of History (1920) is clearly 
the peak of his career as a generalis- 
simo of every department of human 
achievement. In it he is scientist, novel- 
ist, and Utopian all at once. For it is 
Wells’ final answer to the pessimists; 
his textbook of knowledge, beauty and 
social order for the youth of today; his 
declaration of faith in the eternal up- 
ward striving of mankind. 


white star, come suddenly into the 
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What the Colleges Expect of the High School Graduate 


IT. 


HAT ought the high school 

courses in social studies to give 
to boys and girls who are going to col- 
lege? In general terms, the answer is 
facts, inspiration, ideals, interest; in- 
terest in the world we live in and the 
peoples that live with us in the world; 
interest in the way they have lived, are 
living, and will live if we make the 
right kind of effort. When the students 
settle down to college specialization, 
they need an outline, a frame into which 
to fit the results of their special studies ; 
a background to give these studies 
meaning and life; a perspective to give 
hope and confidence. All of these the 
high school courses of study can give; 
all of them the high school pupils must 
see that they get in order that their 
college studies may mean for them all 
that they can possibly mean. Young 
people go to college only once; they 
have one great opportunity; then it 
passes away from them. Some one said 
that opportunity is a bird that flies low 
but flies exceeding fast. Unless one is 
ready to grasp it as it comes, it passes 
and is gone forever. 

But concretely, definitely, what 
equipment do these courses give that 
the student will not get without them? 

1. Dates have been much misunder- 
stood. Pupils have often learned dates 
as meaningless numbers; but they are 
not meaningless unless one refuses to 
see what they represent. One does not 
need a vast number of dates. One needs 
only enough to serve as a line on which 
to hang the thread of history, and 
to keep the different lines of history 
truly related to each other. On this 
line much of later reading in literature 
is hung. All of one’s knowledge must 
be related to it. While the mind is 
young and plastic, dates fix themselves 
with little difficulty and stay fixed for 
use throughout life. 

If we follow H. G. Wells, we shall 
need a few very early and indefinite 
dates. How long ago did man appear on 
the earth? How long ago did he begin 
to build houses, make signs that we call 
writing, begin to use tools and vehicles 
on land and sea? When, in the shadowy 
and ghostly past were the pyramids 
built, and the splendid structures of 
Greece and Rome? When did the Ger- 
man tribes begin to wander into what 
was the civilized world of the Roman 
Empire, founding France, Spain, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and the like? When 
did the great Christian Church begin to 
























gather the power that saved civiliza- 
tion from the barbarians? When did 
printing, gunpowder, ocean travel with 
a compass come? When did people cross 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, spreading 
civilization to the four corners of the 
globe? When did steam take up the 
burdens of work and the factory system 
begin to make modern problems? A few 
score dates will make out the line of 
progress, giving perspective to our 
thought about the past. The important 


DR. EDGAR DAWSON 
Professor of History at Hunter College, New 
York, and Secretary of the National Council 
of Social Studies. Dr. Dawson's latest book is 
“Teaching the Social Studies.” 


thing for the boys and girls to keep 
clear is that they learn these few dates 
without any trouble while their minds 
are receptive and fresh. 

2. But the dates will not have mean- 
ing without the personalities who made 
them burn like lights. The great early 
leaders have been lost. We do not know 
who made the wedge and the wheel, or 
the sail and the plow. But we know 
that Phidias made Greek statues and 
Plato handed down Greek thought; and 
we know what kind of men they were. 
Julius Ceasar laid the foundations of 
the Roman Empire that united all civi- 
lized men by working and thinking and 
leading, creating a greater organization 
than the Standard Oil or the United 
States Steel Corporation, which are the 
product of similar leadership today. 
Mohammed set up a strange religion 
that still lives; Alfred united the 
Angles and Saxons; King John made a 





In Social Studies. By Edgar Dawson, Ph.D. 


fool of himself but gave the English 
an opportunity to write their charter 
of liberties in 1215. 

Shakespeare, Milton, the great in- 
ventors and discoverers, Newton, Dar. 
win, Washington, Bismarck, Lincoln, 
All of these men have history draped 
about them and it cannot be separated 
from them. We may as well try to talk 
without words as to think about the 
world’s past without using the names of 
the men who made it. A hundred or s0 
of them are enough to people the earth 
for the high school pupil. They are a 
good deal more interesting than the 
much-advertized ball-players, _ prize- 
fighters, aviators, and motion picture 
darlings of our passing day. 

We are tempted to learn too many 
names of kings and generals. Let us 
leave them out and become acquainted 
with the people who made civilization 
and industry and science. They are just 
as easy to learn and they become great- 
er and more important as we pursue 
our studies in later life. Let students 
remember that if they will but plant a 
reasonable number of dates and people 
in their minds early, they will have this 
done for all their lives. 

3. Geography is much neglected by 
the schools; but high school pupils can 
learn it for themselves. Geography 
means the location of the continents 
and oceans; some idea of their size; 
the main currents like the Gulf Stream 
and their effects; great rivers of com- 
merce like the Rhine, Danube, Misi- 
ssippi; and the mountain ranges that 
mark boundaries, such as the Alps, the 
Urals, the Rockies and Alleghenies— 
boundaries of thought rather than of 
politics. 

Geography also means climate, soil, 
location of minéral fields like coal and 
gold. It means the great pastures like 
Argentine and the great grain fields 
like Western Canada. It means the dis- 
couraging effects of the tropics and the 
Arctic regions on the people who live 
there, making them backward without 
any fault of their own. We must learn 
the time, the place, and the character 
of the people as formed by the climate 
and the soil with which they worked; 
and we must have some idea about the 
leaders and the institutions they set up. 

4. Civics will be learned, but it is 
hard to define. It may be learned in 
history classes or in geography classes; 
it may be learned from the magazines 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Snake Facts and Fallacies 
By M. Graham Netting, Herpetologist, Carnegie Museum 


«of \HARLES, put that nasty, slimy 
thing down before it stings you.” 
Nearly every normal boy has been re- 
primanded in some such fashion by a 
rent or older person. Let us suppose 
that Charles obeys his mother, drops 
the “nasty thing,” and avoids handling 
snakes entirely. Before many years he 
becomes a grown man whose entire 
knowledge of snakes is based upon 
hearsay and superstition rather than 
actual experience. He claims, probably, 
that his dread of snakes is instinctive 
or inherited. This is not the case. Peo- 
ple fear snakes because they have been 
taught by others to do so. Babies and 
young children have no fear of snakes. 
A few days ago a man, who might 
have been Charles, censured me for 
telling his son and other Boy Scouts 
that there was no such animal as a 
“Hoop Snake.” He claimed that he had 
actually seen such a snake rolling along 
the road. As a matter of fact he had 
heard “Hoop Snake” stories told so 
many times that he had come to be- 
lieve that he had actually seen this 
fictitious creature. But rewards of hun- 
dreds of dollars offered to a person that 
could prove the “Hoop-Snake myth” 
have gone unclaimed for years. 

Let us consider some of the other 
superstitions that Charles accepts: 

(1) “Snakes are slimy.” Snakes are 
dry-skinned unless they have just been 
in the water. Their skins, like those of 
lizards, may be smooth and glossy, or 
rough and dull, but they are not slimy. 
Frogs and salamanders are slimy, but 
snakes and lizards are never so. 

(2) “Green snakes are poisonous be- 
cause they are filled with a poison 
which gives them this color.” There is 
no truth in this idea. Poisonous snakes 
exhibit many colors, but in the United 
States none of the green snakes are 
poisonous. 
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author in the Trinidad jungles. It is non- 
poisonous and kills its prey by crushing it. 





(3) “Snakes charm animals.” Snakes 


have a staring expression because they 


have no movable eyelids and cannot 
“close” their eyes. It is true that many 


animals remain motionless when a snake 
approaches, but they do the same thing 


when other enemies appear and they 


are not being “charmed.” Animals may 
“freeze” to escape being seen, they may 
stand their ground to defend their nest 
or young, or they may literally be “too 


frightened to move,” regardless of 
whether the approaching enemy be 
hawk, fox, or snake. 

(4) “Snakes sting with their tongues, 
or tails.” The constantly moving tongue 
of a snake is a feeler. It is very soft 


and sensitive and is in no way concern- 
ed with poisoning. Poisonous snakes 
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Dried Rattlesnake head showing the fangs 
erect. 


have enlarged teeth, or fangs, in the up- 
per jaw. When the snake bites or stabs 
its prey these teeth, which are hollow 
or grooved, carry the poison down into 
the wound. Some snakes have a horny, 
claw-like tip on the tail but this struc- 
ture is not connected in any way with 
poison glands. 

(5) “The Glass Snake can break its 
body into pieces and then reunites these 
pieces and live.” The “Glass Snake” 
of the southern United States is, in 
reality, a legless lizard. It can shed its 
tail readily when danger threatens, and 
later grow a new tail, but it cannot 
break the main portion of its body into 
pieces. Furthermore snakes do not even 
shed their tails as some lizards do. 

(6) “The Milk Snake sucks cows.” 
One of the most persistent myths about 
snakes is the tale that the Milk or 
House Snake will suck large quantities 
of milk from cows. This harmless snake 
lives near barns and houses and makes 
itself useful by eating mice, rats, and 
other snakes. It has no liking for milk. 
and when forced by extreme thirst in 
laboratory experiments it will drink 
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The Copperhead, one of the few common 
poisonous snakes. The dark bands on the 
body are red or reddish brown. 


only a few tablespoonfuls of water. It 
has no equipment for sucking and it 


cannot hold anywhere near a quart of 


milk in its body. Yet farmers consis- 
tently kill this snake, claiming that it 
steals quarts of milk daily, instead of 


protecting it as a useful rodent-killer. 


(7) “Snakes spring at persons.” If 
this were true, collecting poisonous 
snakes would be a hazardous oceupa- 
tion indeed. Poisonous snakes rarely 
strike further than one-half of their 
length. They do not coil in a cireular 
fashion like a pile of rope, before strik- 
ing, but instead they draw back the 
neck and fore part of the body in an 
S-shaped curve. 

(8) “The Puff Adder or Death Viper 
is deadly.” The Hog-nosed 
Snake of our fields and beaches is quite 
generally feared as a poisonous snake. 
As a matter of fact, this snake is a 
mimic. It attempts to protect itself by 
behaving like a venomous snake. It 
coils, hisses, and strikes in a frighten- 
ing fashion but cannot poison a person. 

(9) “Snakes swallow their young for 
protection.” This belief is very wide- 
spread, but no scientist has ever wit- 
nessed such an incident. Many snakes 
are cannibalistic in tendency, and when 
they swallow other snakes the unfor- 
tunate victims do not reappear. 

There are about two hundred differ- 
ent kinds of snakes in the United 
States. Since it is impossible to touch 
upon more than a few of these we shall 
devote our time to the venomous forms, 
which make up only a small part of our 
snake population. Unfortunately there 
is no easy rule by which the average 
observer may quickly distinguish a 
poisonous snake from a non-poisonous 
snake. The only solution is for each 
person to learn to recognize the few 
species of venomous snakes which oc- 
cur in his own locality. 

In the South from North Carolina 
to Mexico-two species of Coral Snakes 
occur. These are both reddish in color 


with black, yellow-bordered rings about 


common 





the body. They are related to the cobras 
of the Old World, and although their 
bite is quite dangerous, they are secre- 
tive by nature and rarely bite if left 
alone. 

The remainder of our poisonous 
snakes may be recognized on close ex- 
amination by the presence of a pit be- 
tween the eye and the nostril. All of 
the snakes which possess this pit are 
called “Pit Vipers.” One of the most 
dangerous of these snakes is the Cop- 
perhead. Its fangs are short and it is 
not very large as compared to the rat- 
tlesnakes, but it is common in many 
well-settled districts, and in the eastern 
part of the country it is responsible for 
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the 


fastest 
racket 
ever built 


NEVER BEFORE has a tennis 
racket scored such instant—such 
smashing success. 

Built because champions wanted a 
faster racket, this success proved 
completely the correctness of the 
new and radically different design 
of this Spalding masterpiece. 

With its lighter smaller head it not 
only handles faster, it drives the 
ball faster. The open throat gives 
a delightful new flexibility —a 
“whip” never before possible in a 
tennis racket. 

The Top-Flite has proved in actual 
play that it is just what its makers 
intended it should be—“the fastest 
racket the world has ever seen.” 
Come to the Spalding store and in- 
spect the wide range of Top-Flite 
models. One of them will exactly 
suit you in weight, balance and feel. 
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—and all large cities— 

















many cases of snake bite. The Cotton 
Mouth Moccasin has much the same 
irritable temper as the Copperhead, but 
its range is not so great and it is more 
common in swamps than in settled 
regions. 

The remainder of our poisonous 
snakes in this country may all be rec- 
ognized by the rattle at the end of the 
tail. There are nineteen or twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of rattlesnakes, ranging in 
size from the Pygmy Rattler, eighteen 
inches in length, to the huge Eastern 
Diamond-back Rattler, which may reach 
a length of eight feet. All of these 
species may cause death if the bites 
are not properly treated. 

Snake bites may be avoided to a 
large extent by a few simple precau- 
tions. When hiking in snake-infested 
districts, wear leather boots or leggings 
that reach almost to the knee; when 
climbing rocky ledges, wear heavy 
gloves; when wandering through south- 
ern swamps, wear rubber hip boots; 
and when going through the woods, 
step on top of a log and then down, not 
over the log. In country districts chil- 
dren should not run about barefooted 
after dark. The poisonous snakes are 
largely nocturnal and Copperheads may 
be wandering over roads and fields. 

Within recent years the methods of 
treating snakebite have changed con- 
siderably. The Mulford Biological Lab- 
oratories at Glenolden, Pennsylvania, 
are at the present time producing and 
distributing Anti-Snake-Bite Serum for 
the treatment of the bites of North 
American poisonous snakes. If this 
serum is injected into a patient within 
twelve to twenty-four hours after the 
bite the chances of recovery are good. 
Of course, the earlier the serum is used, 
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A Horned Toad. It is a true lizard which 
cannot live for long periods sealed in rock 
as had been widely claimed recently, 


the more effective it is. Every traveler 
in snake-infested districts should carry 
a tube of this serum. 

In case of snake bite the following 
steps should be taken promptly (1) 
Apply a ligature or tourniquet above 
the bite. This should be tied tightly for 
the first half-hour, then it should be 
released for a few seconds only, at ten- 
minute intervals, to restore the circula- 
tion. There is no need to cut the bite, 
suck it, or apply potassium permanga- 
nate if the patient can be gotten toa 
doctor within twelve hours. In_faet 
such measures may be quite harmful. 
Do not give alcohol! Give the patient 
coffee if weakness or giddiness develop. 
(2) Proceed at once to the nearest 
place where medical aid and serum can 
be obtained. 

If serum is available at the time of 
the bite, omit the tourniquet and pro- 
ceed according to the instructions in 
the package. Work fast, do not become 
frightened, and convince the patient 
that he is not going to die. With intelli- 
gent action and a widely-distributed 
supply of serum, deaths from snake 
bite should be wiped out in this country. 





The results of the Community Service 
Division of the Scholastic Awards for 
1928, which could not be published in 
the Annual Student-Written Number, 
are as follows: 

FIRST PRIZE ($200): Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, 
for a project in organization of the en- 
tire student body for social and charit- 
able service in the community. Faculty 
Advisor, Miss Ethel Rosenberry, Dean 
of Girls. A report of the project appears 
on the opposite page. 

SECOND PRIZE ($100): Guayama 
High School, Guayama, Porto Rico, for 
a project carried out by the class in 
Vocational Civics for organizing and 
operating a public employment agency 
for the community. Faculty Advisor, Mr. 
Reed S. Garrett, Instructor in Civics. 

THIRD PRIZE ($50): Denfield 
High School, Duluth, Minnesota, for a 





Community Service Awards 


project in community art and entertain- 
ment known as “Five Cent rts,” 
enlisting the majority of the student 
body. Faculty Advisor, Mr. James F. 
Taylor, Principal. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Main 
Avenue High School, San Antonio, 
Texas, for a project in Christmas char- 
ity, organized by the Student Council. 
Faculty Advisor, Miss Marie O’Neil. 

The purpose to which the prize 
money in each case shall be put is to be 
decided by vote of the school, group, or 
class which carried out the project. 

The judges ,all prominent in teaching, 
writing, or research in social studies, 
were: Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman, New 
York School for Social Work; Miss 
Frances Morehouse, Hunter College, 
New York, and Mr. Ray O. Hughes, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Our Social Service Program 


Submitted by the Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
First Prize, Community Service Division, Scholastic Awards, 1928 


ROBABLY few people outside of 

Arizona realize that in a supposedly 
desert country there could be a second- 
ary school of such magnitude as the 
Phenix Union High School. The school 
plant covers four city blocks, and con- 
sists of six large buildings, architec- 
tually beautiful, ten smaller temporary 
buildings, a gymnasium, and tennis 
courts; this is exclusive of the stadium 
and athletic grounds which cover al- 
most three city blocks. 

This extensive plant is 


cares for twenty-five children between 
the ages of five and thirteen, has been 
visited by two groups. They spend the 
afternoon playing games with the 
children, presenting a program, and 
serving refreshments. A special pro- 
gram and party was given at Thanks- 
giving, while the same two groups will 
have an Easter egg hunt in April. The 
Home is visited between the special 
programs, and the girls learn to know 
and love the little tots. 


this girl’s life a little more cheerful and 
bright than it seemed before. The girls 
send notes and make visits, maintaining 
a personal interest in their so-called 
adopted sister. As the Easter-tide draws 
near, this group of sick people will be- 
gin to look forward to the coming of 
the faces they saw in the fall. The 
coming visit will bring flowers and the 
candy that carries out the Easter 

motif. 
Many weeks before Christmas, the 
annual party plans began to 





necessary to take care of the 
educational needs of 3110 
pupils. A Union High School 
in such an agricultural com- 
munity as the Salt River 
Valley draws its members 
from a wide area, some com- 
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accumulate. But to prepare 
a party for a large group 
required the cooperation of 
the entire student body, for 
the homes had to be visited, 
Christmas desires discovered 
and the gifts made ready for 
Santa to deliver. These gifts 








ing fifteen to twenty miles 
daily. In addition to those 
pupils who come from the 
distant ranches, a climate 
such as is found in sunny 
Arizona draws a very large 
transient winter population. 
In so large a school as this, 
many of these pupils would 
have no opportunity to make 
school friendships. For this 
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included toys, some new and 








reason the Home Room 
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some mended, shoes shined 
by the boys, used clothing 
and even new clothing, for 
in one girls’ group every 
member made a dress for a 
child. In some instances a 
complete outfit was made. 
Money was given to buy the 
extras, the total amounting 
to $119.41. The Home 
Economics classes made 








Group System has been for- 
mulated to meet the needs 
for friendly contact that is 
dificult to obtain in a large 
school. 

These groups average twenty-five 
members each, and with these units the 
outside school activities are accom- 
plished with friendly rivalry. The girls 
of the school, 1578 in number, are all 
members of the Girls’ League. At the 
head of the League are the Dean of 
Girls, the officers, and the five depart- 
ment chairmen, namely, Standards, 
Service, Social, Big and Little Sister, 
and Activities departments. Each Home 
Room Group sends a representative to 
each of the five department meetings, 
it being her duty to carry the work 
planned from the department meetings 
to her individual group. The Service 
Department of the Phenix Union High 
School began its work in September 
with forty-six home rooms. Each group 
chose some service work that it wished 
to do. 

The local Detention Home, which 
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Throughout November many plans 
were made and finally consummated by 
the filling and delivering of twenty 
large baskets. Some groups decorated 
their baskets with crepe paper frills, 
so that even the outside of the basket 
brought joy to the patients at the 
County Tuberculosis Hospital. But it 
was the contents of those baskets that 
added to the Thanksgiving spirit. In 
each basket there were placed jellies, 
preserves, candy, nuts, fruit, and other 
dainties—even gifts, such as stationery, 
stamps, books, etc. A representative 
from each of the twenty groups respon- 
sible for this work delivered the gifts. 

During the visit at the County Tu- 
berculosis Hospital it was found that 
the only woman patient present was an 
eighteen-year-old girl, who was terribly 
lonely and badly in need of friends. 
One representative, in behalf of her 
group, adopted her and they have made 


health candy that added 
nourishment to the chil- 
dren’s gifts. 

Boxes containing staple food in five 
and ten pound packages, canned goods, 
fresh vegetables, fruit, jellies, candy, 
nuts, and roasts were taken to forty 
families. In cooperation with the As- 
sociated Charities of the city, the High 
School undertook to care for these 
needy families, so that there was no 
duplication or omission. 

Several days before Christmas, a tree 
about twenty-five feet high was placed 
in the large area in front of the school 
auditorium, where the pupils worked 
many hours to complete its decoration. 
Chairs were placed around the tree and 
almost two hundred children, including 
those from the forty families, sat in 
these chairs to listen to the program 
given the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas. Far away small tinkling 
bells were heard, ushering in a nice big 
Santa Claus with an enormous pack 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
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Golf an Old Man’s (Game ?—Dont You Believe It! 


CTION on all stages moves swift- 

ly these days. Only a few years 
ago golf was considered a game for the 
diversion of gouty, asthmatic, elderly 
gentlemen on whose hands time hung 
heavily, and who regarded the pursuit 
of a golf ball in the open air as one of 


the surest defenses against the rav- 
ages of hardening arteries and high 
blood pressure. The ranks of these 
gentlemen are still legion—more 
people of adult age play golf these 

days than indulge in any other form of 
outdoor sport—but competitively, pres- 
ent day golf belongs to the youthful, 
largely in fact to those of college and 
very often of high school age. And com- 
petitive golf here means important 
championship play. 

When one turns to the subject of 
youthful prodigies on the golf course, 
the first case to come to mind is the 
early record of Bobby Jones. At the 
age of fourteen Bobby entered his first 
national amateur championship at the 


Phillips Finley, 1927 Champion, Eastern 
Interscholastic Golf Association. 


By Innis Brown 


Managing Editor, The American Golfer 


THE ONE AND ONLY BOBBY 
When, as the boy wonder, 14 years old, he 
won his first national championship at the 


Merion Cricket Club, Philadelphia, in 1916. 


Merion Cricket Club of Philadelphia 
in 1916. He led the entire field at the 
end of the first eighteen holes of quali- 
fying play. He won his first two en- 
gagements at match play, defeating in 
his second match a man who had held 
the championship just a few years be- 
fore. And when beaten in the third 
round, he lost to the man who was de- 
fending the title won the year before. 

But the ruddy-cheeked, chubby lad 
of Merion is now a practicing attorney 
of Atlanta, and has come to be regarded 
as one of the veterans of the game at 
the age of twenty-six. The trail which 
Bobby blazed is and has for some years 
past been alive with other fine young 
players. What is more, the great de- 
velopment of the game in all sections 
of the country, including the building 
of hundreds of courses in the small 
cities and towns throughout the land, 
has opened the way for boys every- 
where. During the past year more than 
half a million boys were engaged as 
caddies in this country, and caddie 
ranks are a vast school of instruction. 
Practically every native-born profes- 
sional in the country began as a cad- 
die. Three years before he won the 
Open Championship at Chicago in 1922, 
Gene Sarazen was carrying bags. 
Walter Hagen, John Farrell, Leo 
Diegel, Harry Cooper, Al Watrous, Bill 
Mehlhorn, in fact all of the well-known 
professionals, started as caddies. 

But this article is intended primar- 
ily to tell something about golf among 
the school boys of the land. And maybe 








the best way is to relate something of 
the experience of those who have won 
the most notable success. Immediately 
comes to mind the case of Johnny 
Goodman, an Omaha lad, who is the 


present holder of the Trans-Mississippi 
Championship. Fiction writers 
paint glamorous pictures of the suc- 
cesses of stout-hearted boys in the face 
of great difficulties, need use no imagi- 
nation in telling the story of young 
Johnny. One of a family of ten children 
whose father disappeared while they 
were all young, and whose mother died 
when he was twelve, Johnny got his 
start in golf as a caddie at the Omaha 
Field Club when he was ten years old, 
After he lost his mother, he vainly tried 
to keep the younger children all to- 
gether, but found it impossible. Yet he 
did succeed in seeing the little fellows 
all placed in comfortable homes. Mean- 
time, in order to complete his schooling, 
he had to go to night school, since he 
was working by day. 





Alan Smith, 15-year-old star of Asheville 
(N. C.) Country Club. 


who 
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At the age of sixteen, he and two 
companions made the trip from Omaha 
to St. Louis in a cattle car to play in 
the Trans-Mississippi championship in 
1926, since they did not have the mon- 
ey to pay their fares. He created a mild 
sensation by working his way through 
to the semi-final round, but lost in that 
round. Then in the spring of 1927 he 
completed his high school course. The 
day after his graduation he accompan- 
ied a party of Omaha golfers by auto- 
mobile to Denver to try again for the 
Trans-Mississippi championship. And 
this time he was successful, defeating 
James C. Ward, Missouri champion 
who seven or eight years before had 
himself been a brilliant young high 
school golfer, in the final round. When 
Goodman returned to Omaha, he was 
net by a committee composed of the 
mayor and several other prominent citi- 
zens, given a big reception at one of 
the local country clubs, and presented 
with a membership in the club. Mean- 
time, Johnny, because of his skill, had 
been chosen the captain of his high 
school golf team, and as such had led 
his team to the Omaha school cham- 
pionship. 

Billie Bridewell, a fifteen-year-old 
high school boy of Little Rock, was the 
winner of the 1926 Arkansas amateur 
championship, defeating a middle-aged 
business man in the final match. He 
showed plenty of courage in winning, 
as he had to play two extra holes over 
the thirty-six-hole final match to win. 

Last year Tommy Tailer, a fifteen- 
year-old school boy, won the invitation 
tournament at the Newport Country 
Club, defeating four players who were 
anywhere from ten to twenty years his 
senior, including Lewis Bredin, a for- 
mer Michigan state champion. 

Alan Smith of Asheville is another 
brilliant young high school player. At 
the age of fifteen years, though frail 
and slender in frame, Alan had a rec- 
ord of 70 for the Asheville Country 
Club course, and during one season won 
no less than five club tournaments, de- 
feating players in each instance several 
years his senior. 

The rapid development in golf gen- 
erally over the past ten years has seen 
great strides in organized efforts for 
schoolboy golfers. The oldest organiza- 
tion of this kind is the Eastern Inter- 
scholastic Golf Association, which has 
been in existence since before the war. 
And included among the list of win- 
ners of this championship are several 
names which later came into prominence 
in the golfing world. The 1927 winner, 





JOHNNY GOODMAN 
of Omaha, Trans-Mississippi Golf Champion 
for 1927. 


representing Exeter Academy, now in 
his first year at Harvard. Finley won 
over several other fine young players, 
and later on proved an important factor 
in the National Amateur Championship 
at the Minikahda Country Club of Min- 
neapolis last September. He was among 
the leaders in the qualifying round 
there and won his first two matches. In- 
cidentally he is generally recognized as 
one of the longest drivers in golf. 

City, district and state scholastic golf 
associations are also springing up in 
considerable numbers. A Florida state 
high school championship was held last 
year on the Cleveland Heights Country 
Club course at Lakeland, and drew a 
big entry. Some thirty or forty cities 
throughout the country hold high school 
championships, and the writer has 
learned that the publisher of a large 
chain of newspapers about the country 
is now working out the plans for a 
series of city championships to cul- 
minate in one tournament of champion 
of champions, in which the winners and 
runners-up in each of the city tourna- 
ments will be brought together. The 
plan is to inaugurate this tournament 
this summer. 

Instead of being an old man’s game, 
golf more than any other form of out- 
door sport, affords school boys the 
chance to compete with mature players 
and to gain such glory as comes from 
success in the field of competitive ath- 
letics. And an early start in learning 
the game is a tremendous advantage. 
There will never be another golf cham- 
pion in this country who took up the 


for instance, was Phillips Finley, thengame after he was grown. 
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Folk Songs of the Sea 
By Helen Burnet Mertz 


CHANTEY, which, unless one 

wishes to appear a hopeless land- 
lubber, must be pronounced “shanty,” 
is a song sung by sailors to lighten their 
labors. “A song is ten men on a rope.” 
Like all folk songs, chanties grew out 
of the needs and experiences of the 
people, and the origin of the practice 
is lost in the unrecorded past. We do 
know. that the songs used_as chanties 
are very old; “Whiskey Johnny” is sup- 
posed to have been sung in the time of 
the Armada, while “Haul on the Bow- 
line” goes back even further, to the 


reign of Henry VIII. 


Chantey singing developed not in the 
disciplined navy but aboard the under- 
manned ships in the English and 
American merchant service. Though the 
earliest chanties were of British origin, 
English chantying suffered greatly dur- 
ing the eighteenth century from the 
wars. The native seamen were im- 
pressed into the navy where chantying 
was forbidden, and their places in the 
merchant marine were taken by foreign 
sailors unfamiliar with chantey singing. 
In the peaceful years following 1815 
the custom developed freely abroad 
British vessels. By this time the use of 
chanties was well advanced on Ameri- 
ean ships. From 1816 until the Civil 
War was the golden age of chantey 
singing. Then, as the steamships grad- 
ually encroached upon the sailing ves- 
sels, the old chanties were still sung 
but new ones were no longer developed. 

The first line of a chantey was sung 
by a soloist or chantey-man; the sailors 
broke in with a pull on the rope and 
the second line; the chantey-man gave 
the third line, followed again by the 
sailors’ refrain. Though each song had 
a central theme, it was never written 
down, so a good chantey-man could 
piece out and improvise his song at 
will, 

There are three main types of chan- 
ties: the short-drag chantey, the most 
ancient, used when a few strong pulls 
were needed; the halliard chantey, 
most commonly heard, used for longer 
and heavier tasks, as hoisting sails; the 








capstan chantey, the most beautiful, 
used for a continuous process such as 
hoisting anchor. 

An old short-drag chantey is “Haul 
the Bowline” (pronounced bo-lin). 
Chantey-Man: Haul on the bow-line, the 

bonny ship’s a-rolling, 

Sailors: Haul on the bowline, the bowline 
haul ; 

Chantey-Man: Haul upon the bowline, the 
bobby ship’s a-rolling 

Sailors: Haul the bowline, the bowline haul. 

The first and third lines of several ad- 

ditional verses are as follows, the re- 

frain, the second and third line being 

always the same: 

Haul on the bowline, Kitty is my darling, 

Haul on the bowline, Kitty lives at Liverpool, 

Haul on the bowline, Liverpool’s a fine town 

Haul on the bowline, it’s a far cry to pay-day. 

The best known halliard chantey is 
the famous “Blow (knock) the Man 
Down:” 

Chantey-Man: Blow the man down, bullies, 
blow the man down, 

Sailors: Away-hay-blow the man down, 

Chantey-Man: Blow the man down, bullies, 
blow him right down, 


Sailors: Give us a chance to blow the man 
down. 


“Roll the Cotton Down,” another halli- 
ard chantey, reminds us that negro 


““HEAVE A PAWL!” 


Hauling in the anchor on 
an old-fashioned wooden 
sailing vessel, to the tune 
of a “capstan chanty.” 
From a photograph in 
“Roll and Go,” copyright 
1924, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Eprror’s Note: This 
article on chanties gives a 
clear and interesting ac- 
count of how sailors sing 
as they sail the ocean. It 
was written by Miss Helen 
B. Mertz of Newark, New 
Jersey, who knows life on 
the sea. The quotations are 
from “Roll and Go” by 
Joanna C. Colcord, pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, and from 
“A Sailor’s Garland” by 
John Masefield, published 
by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Both firms have 
generously granted per- 
mission to quote. 
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stevedores contributed their songs ty 
chanteying. 
Chantey-Man: Come roll the cotton down, my 


v8, 
Sailors: Roll the cotton down, 
Chantey-Man: Come roll the cotton down, 
my boys, 

Sailors: O roll the cotton down. 

An idea of the simplicity of the poem 
ean be gained by the following lines, 
each of which was used for the firs 
and third line of a verse. 

A dollar a day is a white man’s pay, 

Ten dollars a day is a black man’s pay, 

The white man’s pay is rather high, 

The black man’s pay is rather low. 

Around the Horn we're bound to go, 

So stretch it aft and start a song. 

The windlass or capstan (pronoune- 
ed “cap’sn”’) chanties were divided into 
the outward and the homeward. Of 
course the homeward bound were the 
best loved and the favorite of all wa 
Chantey-Man: O fare you well, we're home- 

ward bound, 

Sailors: Good-bye, fare you well, Good-bye, 
fare you well. 
Chantey-Man: We're homeward bound for 

New York town. 

Sailors: Hurrah, my boys, we’re homeward 
bound. 

The second and third lines only are 

given of the next verses; the chorus, as 

usual, remains the same through the 

song. 

We’re homeward bound, heave up and down, 

Oh, heave on the capstan and make it spin 
round. 

Our anchors we'll weigh and our sails we 
will set, 

The friends we are leaving we leave with 
regret. 

Oh, heave with a will and heave long and 
strong, 
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And sing a good chorus, for ’tis a good song. 
And one is sure that with such a song, 
‘The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow streamed off free.” 

Another capstan chantey, “The Maid 
of Amsterdam,” Masefield considers the 
most beautiful of all the chanties. Sev- 
eral of the couplets are identical with 
lines in ‘a play by Thomas Heywood 
produced in London about 16380. 
Chantey-Man: In Amsterdam there dwelt a 
in: : Mark well what I do say, 
ee: In Amsterdam there dwelt a 

maid, 

And she was mistress of her trade. 
Sailors: 

And I'll go no more a-roving 

With you, fair maid. 

A-roving, a-roving, 

Since roving’s been my ru-i-n, 

I'll go no more a-roving 

With you, fair maid. 

Though not work songs and so not 
chanties in the strict use of the word, 
the forecastle (pronounced “fok-s’l’”’) 
songs, sung when the day’s work was 
over, supper eaten, and late watches 
were on deck in the early evening dur- 
ing the “dog watch,” were sailor favor- 
ites. The verse was sung as a solo 
and the crew came in on the chorus. 
The sailor’s devotion to his sweetheart, 
sent to Australia for penal servitude, 
though he chivalrously refrains from 
saying so outright, is shown in this 
song: 

The sun may shine through a London fog 
Or the river run quite clear; 

The ocean’s brine be turned to wine, 

Or I forget my beer, 

Or I forget my beer, my boys, 

Or the landlord’s quarter-day 

Before I forget my own sweetheart, 

Ten thousand miles away! 

Another song gives a picture of a 
sanctimonious captain endeavoring to 
convince a doubting crew of the excel- 


lence of the food: 


Now the captain is aft and he’s reading a 
book. 


He’ll come for’ard bimbey and he’ll growl at 
the cook, 
He will lift up his eyes to the blessings of 

God 
Over a plate of boiled rice and some nasty 

salt cod. 

But perhaps it is futile to try to 
eatch the spirit of the chanties through 
words alone. The range of topics is 
surprisingly small: ports, sweethearts, 
liquor, home, all repeated again and 
again. The variety of the music is de- 
scribed by John Masefield, who says of 
“Maid of Amsterdam,” that “It is sung 
to an old Elizabethean tune which stirs 
one’s blood like a drum-tap.” The tune 
of “Roll the Cotton Down,” he calls 
“bright and merry. It puts you in a 
good temper to be singing it.” He 
writes of the music of “Hanging 
Johnny:” “It has a melancholy tune 


HARLOTTE BRONTE was the 

first English novelist to present the 
impassioned heroine. From the begin- 
ning to the ending of her story, Jane 
Eyre moves a living and consistent 
soul; from the child we know grow the 
girl and woman we know, vivid, ener- 
getic, passionate, as well as good, con- 
scientious, devoted. 

Personally, Jane Eyre is not unat- 
tractive. Though somewhat too slender 
and pale and plain of feature, she has 
a pleasant expression, and her homelier 
features are redeemed by a strong mas- 
sive forehead, luxuriant glossy hair, 
and handsome eyes. Though she has 
little faith in her powers of inspiring 
affection, she attracts people strongly, 
and is well beloved by her friends. 

Jane Eyre is a figure which might 
well have astonished the small over-nice 
world of seventy-five years ago, which 
was far more intolerant of any question 
of religious or social convention than is 
our present-day world. In fact, it must 
be allowed that Jane Eyre does go 
rather far in a region in which women’s 
imaginations are not supposed to wan- 
der. The frank recognition of love, as 
love, and its claims in Rochester par- 
amount to those of righteous self-will 
in St. John is still a little startling. 
Never is it pretended that Rochester is 
a good man or that he is in any ac- 
cepted sense worthy of the girl who 
listens so fearlessly to his account of 
the dubious life he has led. The most 








that is one of the saddest things I have 
ever heard. I heard it for the first time 
off the Horn, in a snowstorm, when we 
were hoisting top-sails after a heavy 
weather. There was a heavy grey sea 
running and the decks were awash. 


Chantey-Man: They call me Hanging Johnny 
Sailors: Away-i-oh, 

Chantey-Man: They call me Hanging Johnny, 
Sailors: So hang, boys, hang. 

“I thought at the time it was the 
whole scene set to music. I cannot re- 
peat those words to their melancholy 
wavering music without seeing a line 
of yellow oil-skins, the wet deck, the 
frozen ropes, and great grey seas run- 
ning up into the sky.” 





that can be said of him is that he truly 
values and loves her, and this is his 
best, his sole defense in his attempt to 
marry her while he has a wife living 
under his own roof, a hopeless and hor- 
rible maniac. When the attempt is 
thwarted at the altar, and nothing re- 
mains for Jane but to be his on the 
only possible terms or to fly, it is not 
to be denied that she is for a moment 
tempted. She loves him, and she is 
tempted, but only for a moment, and 
then she chooses the right course. 


—From a Drawing by M. McG. Jamieson 
Jane Eyre at the Little Gate 


In this as in other essentials “Jane 
Eyre” is unsparingly human. When 
Jane has left Rochester and finds her- 
self unexpectedly among her kindred, 
and even rich and independent, she 
does not prefer a loveless marriage, 
hallowed by the most exalted motives, 
with her cousin, St. John. She elects 
rather to go back and seek out the man 
she loves. When she has found him op- 
portunely widowed by the disaster that 
has maimed and blinded him, she mar- 
ries him. She offers no defense, and 
one must confess that the close of the 
story is not ideal. 

No part of the story, in fact, is so 
good as the beginning, where the hap- 
less little orphan substantiates herself 
to us in the hard keeping.of her cruel 
aunt and cousins, 
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Brother Juniper of “The Bridge” 


The Pulitzer Prizes Again 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by 
Thornton Wilder, a 80-year-old in- 
structor in the Lawrenceville School, 
has received the Pulitzer prize of $1000 
as the best novel published during 1927. 
The Pulitzer Awards are made annu- 
ally in journalism and letters, and are 
considered to be the highest mark of 
recognition in American letters. The 
setting of Wilder’s book is old Peru, 
where five people are crossing a bridge 
which suddenly snaps and hurls them 
to their death. The story of these five 
people form the novel, which was 
highly praised by critics. 

The prize of $1000 for the best play 
of 1927 was awarded to Eugene O'Neill, 
for his nine-act “Strange Interlude,” 
now being presented in New York. 
O’Neill, who has been called the fore- 
most American playwright, was award- 
ed the same prize in 1920 for “Beyond 
the Horizon,” and in 1922 for “Anna 
Christie.” 

Edwin Arlington Robinson received 
for the third time the award of $1000 
in poetry, for his long narrative poem 
“Tristram,” described by critics as the 
finest modern version of the old love 
story of Tristram and Isolt. 

Prof. Vernon L. Parrington received 
$2000 for the best book of the year 
upon the history of the United States, 
entitled Main Currents in American 
Thought. Nelson Harding, of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, received the 
prize of $500 for the best cartoon pub- 
lished in an American newspaper, and 
Charles Edward Russell was awarded 
$1000 for the best American biography. 





The scene where Miss Cavell is shot. 


The Edith Cavell Film 


O motion picture in recent years 

has aroused more violent discus- 
sion than “Dawn,” an English movie 
which tells the story of Edith Cavell, 
the English war nurse who was shot as 
a spy by the Germans in Brussels on 
October 15, 1915. Most of the contro- 
versy centers around the scene in which 
Edith Cavell (portrayed by Miss Sybil 
Thorndyke) is executed. In this scene, 
one of the German soldiers is shot for 
refusing to take part in the execution. 
Miss Cavell faints, falls, and is shot by 
a German officer. Others criticize it on 
the grounds that it would serve to stir 
up old prejudices and hatreds of the 
war period, and for this reason should 
be banned. 

In England, its presentation was held 
up for weeks by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, British Foreign Minister, who re- 
fused to see a private showing of the 
film because his memory of the heroic 
sacrifice of Edith Cavell was too pre- 
cious to be disturbed. On the other 
hand, several English critics have re- 
ported favorably on “Dawn,” saying 
that it is done with good taste and 
care, that there is nothing in it which 
might arouse bad feeling, and that it is 
a powerful sermon against war. 

Arch Selwyn has secured a license 
for the exhibition of “Dawn” in 
America, and the premiere of the film 
is announced for May 29 in New York 
City. However, Loew’s Theatrical En- 
terprises, controlling a chain of motion 
picture houses throughout the United 
States, has announced that “Dawn”’ will 
not be shown at any of its houses. 

After they had seen the film private- 
ly, James W. Gerard, former Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, and Charles A. Ober- 
warger, President of the United Ger- 
man Societies in New York City, an- 
nounced they intended to start legal 
action against its presentation. 
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Dr. I. S. Tack of Chicago, who has invente 
a one-minute electrica! test for diphtheria 


Medical Progress of 1927 


EVER before in the history of tly 

world have so many highly trained 
scientists devoted their full time to re 
search. It is an age of co-operation in 
which research results are immediately 
made available to all, and in no field is 
this so evident as in medicine. 

A few of the notable medical dis, 
coveries made during 1927 are chroni- 
cled by Science Service as follows: 

(1) The Nobel prize for medicine was 
awarded to Prof. Julius Warner-Jauregg of 


Vienna for his treatment of paresis by inocu- 
lation with malaria. 


(2) Cancer in the chicken can be rendered 
inactive by aluminum and calcium salts, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Margaret R. Lewis and Dr. 
Howard B. Andervont. 


(3) Thyroxin, the hormone of the thyroid 
gland, was made synthetically in the labora- 
tories of University College, London. 

(4) Dr. J. J. Abel of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, prepared a crystalline substance 
which appears to be a satisfactory substitute 
for the organic drug insulin, used in the 
treatment of diabetes. 

(5) “Myrtillin,” another new drug for dia- 
betes treatment, has been isolated from 
Siamese plants by Dr. Frederick M. Allen of 
Morristown, N. J. 


(6) Drs. George R. Minot and William 
P. Murphy of Harvard University announced 
that an extract containing the active ingre- 
dient of liver can be used to cure pernicious 
anemia. 

(7) Prof. L. F. Meyer of Berlin found 
Vitamin C, the substance that prevents scurvy, 
in milk, as well as in fresh vegetables. 

(8) Dr. Alfred F. Hess of New York 
found that dried milk treated with ultra- 
violet light is the best food for the prevention 
of rickets in babies. 

(9) Dr. Hideyo Noguchi of the Rockefeller 
Institute discovered the germ causing tra- 
choma, a serious eye disease, in monkeys. 

One note of pessimism, however, was 
struck by the announcement that for the fifth 
successive year the U. S. reported more small- 
pox cases than any other country except 
India. 
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Nobile with his dog Titania on the Tta’ia. 


Nobile’s Odyssey 

ENERAL UMBERTO NOBILE, 

the Italian aeronaut who piloted 
the Norge over the North Pole two 
years ago, in company with Roald 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth, but 
who later broke with those leaders, has 
started an expedition of his own. Com- 
manding the giant dirigible Italia, 
which he built, with a crew of thirteen 
men, Nobile is making extensive ex- 
plorations in the Arctic regions, and 
may also fly again over the Pole. 

The Jtalia first made the long trip 
from Rome to Spitzbergen, via Stolp, 
Pomerania (Germany) and Vadsoe, on 
the northern extremity of Norway. 
Severe storms hampered the voyage, 
and in fact the blizzard was so furious 
that the dirigible was seriously injured 
in landing and getting into its hangar 
at Kings Bay. Several of the crew were 
badly frost-bitten. After making nec- 
essary repairs and waiting for calmer 
weather, Nobile took off on a prelimin- 
ary flight, but was soon compelled to 
return to his base. Finally he got away 
successfully and flew eastward, visiting 
Franz Josef Land, Rudolf II Land, 
and Lenin Land, all frozen and unin- 
habitable islands lying north of Euro- 
pean Russia and Siberia, between lati- 
tude 80° and the Pole. 

The Italia has been in constant touch 
with European radio stations, and has 
reported no serious troubles except the 
formation of ice on the envelope from 
the heavy fogs through which it was 
forced to fly low. Nobile has on board 
nowshoes and skis for use if he finds 
landing conditions favorable. He ex- 
pects to make at least two more trips 
from Spitzbergen. 


THE FIVE NEW BUSTS 
UNVEILED AT THE 
HALL OF FAME 


(Upper row, left to right) 
Busts of John Paul Jones 
(by Charles Grafly), S.F.B. 
Morse (by Chester Beach), 
Louis Agassiz (by Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt). (Lower 
row) Rufus Choate (by 
Herman MacNeil), John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 






Our Growing Hall of Fame 


USTS of five great Americans were 

unveiled in the Colonnade of the 
Hall of Fame on the Campus of New 
York University on May 10, bringing 
the total of famous Americans who are 
represented by busts to forty-nine. The 
men who were honored include Louis 
Agassiz, Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Rufus Choate 
and John Paul Jones. 

Agassiz, born in Switzerland, be- 
came the most influential of American 
naturalists, and a great teacher and in- 
spirer of scientists. He was professor 
of zoology at Harvard. Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse was the inventor of the 
recording telegraph, and founder and 
first President of the American Academy 
of Design. Rufus Choate, famous as a 
lawyer and statesman, succeeded Daniel 
Webster in the United States Senate, 
and achieved fame as an orator. Jones, 
the Revolutionary Naval hero, and 
Whittier, the Quaker poet, are known 
to every student. 

Sixty-five names are now enrolled in 
the Hall of Fame, and busts of forty- 
nine have been provided. New names 
are added every five years by 100 elec- 
tors composing representative American 
men and women. Only Americans who 
have been dead for twenty-five years 
are eligible for election to the Hall of 
Fame. 




















The 


HE finals of the Fifth Annual 

National Oratorical Contest on the 
Constitution are scheduled to be held 
this evening (May 26) in Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C. During this 
and the next week, finals are also being 
held in England, France, Holland, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Germany, and 
Japan, to determine the spokesmen for 
those nations who will compete with the 
United States representative at the in- 
ternational finals to be held in Wash- 
ington, October 13. 


National Oratory Finals 


As we go to press it is impossible to 
announce the names of the eight re- 
gional winners in America, as the semi- 
final round has not been completed. 
Last year the American champion was 
Miss Dorothy Carlson, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and the international win- 
ner was Arturo Garcia-Fermenti of 
Mexico. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, leading Republican candidate 
for the Presidency will make the main 
address of the evening at the national 
finals. The judges of the contest will be 
Associate Justices Van Devanter, But- 
ler, Sanford, and Stone of the United 
States Supreme Court. The regional 
winners are to receive prizes of $1000, 
gold medals, and a twelve weeks’ trip 
to Europe this summer. 





AUL OF TARSUS said “ I am a 
citizen of no mean city,” and Rud- 
yard Kipling later expressed in poetic 
form the same idea when he wrote: 
“Surely in toil or fray 
Under an alien sky, 
Comfort it is to say: 
Of no mean city am I.” 

What can high school students do for 
cities? In the first place, they can 
know their city, its past history, its 
present government, the motives of its 
best men and women, and then they can 
become acquainted with its surround- 
ing natural world. Secondly, they can 
protect the city, not only its property 
but also its good name. They can think 
of it as theirs. They can try to make 
good the phrase already quoted. And 
finally, they can take an active part in 
its improvement. Many opportunities 
are offered young men and women for 
bringing order and beauty into the 
home, the streets, and the public places 
of every city. 

The art of city planning, for it is an 
art, has three characteristics. In the 
first place, it presents a happy com- 
bination of use and beauty, of service- 
ableness and charm. It must possess 
both. Every building or group of build- 
ings, each street and open space, all 
parks and pleasure grounds must be 
conceived, designed, executed and main- 
tained so as to serve well their respec- 
tive uses, and at the same time to pre- 
sent appropriate and distinctive beauty, 
for, as the old bishop says in Les Mis- 
erables, ‘““The beautiful is as useful as 
the useful,” adding significantly “per- 
haps more so.” Nothing is really fin- 
ished until it is beautiful. This beauty, 
however, is not decorative merely; it is 
organic, it insists upon the subordina- 
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New Ideals in the Piging: 


Grouping public 
and semi - public 
buildings about a 
community - owned 
Open space: The 
church and public 
school at Marie- 
mont, new commer- 
cial garden village 
near Cincinnati. 
(Louis T. Jailade, 
architect.) 


tion of parts to the whole, it is tenaci- 
ous of consistency and of unity. As well 
justified is it in the approach to a rail- 
road station or a wharf as in the en- 
trance to a park; in the design of a 
playground as in a city square or public 
garden. 

Another characteristic of civic art is 
its permanence. It endures. It takes 
form and gets expression in solid ma- 
terial. In municipal art it is true that 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
This is reason enough for making it 
good. The still impressive cathedrals 
of England; the noble, medieval city 
halls of the low countries; the open 
spaces, city streets, and parks in France 
and Germany; the colonial construction 
of our own forefathers,—all these have 
for long generations been reliable 
sources of pleasure and inspiration. On 
the other hand, the too often meaning- 
less, ugly public buildings of this coun- 
try, and our commonplace, unsightly or 
chaotic cities depress us daily and rend- 
er us so much less fit for effective work, 
or happy living. 

Above all, civic art is democratic. It 
is literally for all. In no sense is it ex- 
clusive. The public buildings of the 
town or city, its green squares, its 
parks and waterfronts, its playgrounds 
are used and enjoyed by rich and poor 
alike. Nor is there any sense of charity 
in their enjoyment, for, assuming equi- 
table taxation, they are paid for by all 
in proportion to their ability and used 
by all in proportion to their need. Thus 
civic art, in a very accurate sense, is 
not art for art’s sake, but art for the 
people’s sake. 

The influence upon the civic spirit 
of comprehensive planning for cities, 
towns and villages is direct, intimate 


Town and City P 


and profound. In fact, it is the main eng 
reform, the tangible result of all our eff 
Often, in a rather empty fashion, we ca 

a municipal campaign for what we call “ 

government.” But what do we mean by, 
government? Of course, it should be he 

The office holder who is not honest is a traj 
and should be so branded. And govern 

should be impartial. But honesty and impy 
ality are not enough. Government must als 
efficient. It must give us for every dollar 
entrust to it, a full dollars’ worth in cert 
concrete commodities. We have a right to 
pect properly ordered and properly ps 


streets, decent housing for all the people, % 


arranged, dignified public buildings 
schools, ample playgrounds, parks and pr 
gardens,—in fact a convenient, healthful 


beautiful city. These constitute the goal of¢ 


planning. 
The better city or town must first take s 


in the mind and heart. It is in the begingi 
little more than a dream. It was so that Maj 


L’Enfant first dreamed of a plan for W 
ington, and Ebenezar Howard of the Ga 
City at Letchworth (see page 24). D 


Burnham first conceived in his mind and he 
the better plan for Chicago. These exany 
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{many others that might be given illustrate 
way in which the civic spirit works. But 
il expressed, it can scarcely be said to exist. 
t we see lying around us in our towns and 


ities is not the completed product, it is only 


raw material. If we are young, we may 
fer to live in a period when things are un- 
nished. In his Proposed Roads to Freedom, 


Bertrand Russell says: 


“The man who seeks to create a better order of 
has two resistances to contend with: one that 
Nature, the other that of his fellow-men. Broadly 
ing, it is science that deals with the resistance 
Nature, while politics and social organization are 
methods of overcoming the resistance of men. 
“A world full of happiness is not beyond human 
er to create; the obstacles imposed by inanimate 
ture are not insuperable. The real obstacles lie in 
heart of man, and the cure for these is a firm 
informed and fortified by thought. Such a world 
posible; it waits only for men to wish to create it.” 


City planning, or replanning, is simply a 
wognition of the sanitary, economic and aes- 
tic laws which should govern the original 
ngement and subsequent development of 
towns and cities. In a word it is the 
titution of scientific skill, art, experience 
foresight, for chance, haphazard and 
ieeemeal procedure—the same methods which 
e been found effective in building many of 
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8 space” presented to East Walpole, Massa- 
Planned by Mr. Nolen. It shows how mod- 
¢ and happiness of all the people. 


Utilizing an un- 
favorable topogra- 
phy for beauty in a 
new residential and 
industrial town—.» 
Kingsport, Tennes- 
see — planned by 
Mr. Nolen from the 
ground up. The 
photograph shows a 
sidewalk without a 
roadway between 
groups of houses. 


the component parts of cities; for ex- 
ample, its public and private buildings, 
its parks, railroads, hotels, etc. The 
great need today is to plan the various 
parts of the city in relation to each 
other and also to plan ahead. In fact 
without planning ahead, interrelated 
planning is impossible. 


A Planning Survey 


The first step in the replanning of a 
city is a careful study of the underlying 
physical, economic and social condi- 
tions. Whether such a survey should be 
undertaken by private or public author- 
ity, cannot be answered dogmatically. 
Local circumstances may usually be left 
to determine this question. Such work is 
undoubtedly public work, and yet the 
appreciation of its need and value is 
apt to arise at first in a comparatively 
small group of persons, often a group 
not entrusted with public power. 

One of the questions to ask is upon 
what does the particular city under con- 
sideration depend for its existence? Is 
it primarily industrial, commercial, edu- 
cational, recreative, residential, or gov- 
ernmental? Or, in what proportion is 
one or another of these phases domi- 
nant? The answers to these and similar 
questions affect every physical feature 
of the city plan, determining street 
widths, transportation facilities, the 
use of water frontages, the character of 
housing, and so on. Then in the study 
of business and social conditions, the 
attempt should be made to forecast the 
future requirements, and so far as pos- 
sible, to provide for them. Facts and 
figures must be gathered patiently. The 
present should be compared: with the 
past and the future broadly viewed. 

The next step in the replanning of 
old areas or the laying out of the new 


ones is to determine the purposes that 
should control the work, and having 
found them, to keep them steadily in 
mind. Of course, these purposes would 
-vary from city to city; in fact, they 
may vary in the same city from period 
to period. I shall name only two of the 
broader aims which should control city 
planning. 
A City’s Individuality 

The first of these is the preservation 
—restoration, if need be—and the fur- 
ther development of the individuality of 
the city. Its history, its physical situa- 
tion, the character of its population, the 
direction of its industry or commerce, 
its dependence upon visitors, all of 
these should be appropriately reflected 
in the city plan. What is the explana- 
tion of the absence of individuality? In 
some localities it is the lack of an his- 
toric past, of mellow memorials and 
old buildings, and of enlightened public 
opinion. Most of it, however, is due to 
oversight or to indifference to oppor- 
tunities easily within our control. It is 
our failure, for example, more clearly 
to echo topography in our city plans. 
The rectangular street systems, the col- 
orless street names which are repeated 
from one end of the country to the 
other, regardless of natural features or 
local history, are illustrations of our 
neglect of easy and inexpensive oppor- 
tunities to give individuality to our 
cities. There is likewise failure of the 
people to express themselves and their 
ideals. We should cherish a love and 
pride in local conditions and local 
achievements. In a word, we should 
form an ideal of what we wish our city 
to be, and this ideal should be a con- 
trolling purpose in the city plan. 

(Concluded on Pagé 27) 
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How a Presidential Convention Works 


By Elmer D. Graper, Ph.D 


Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh 


NATIONAL convention of one of 
our major parties is a spectacle 
that attracts the attention not only of 
all politically minded citizens in the 
United States but of people all over 
the world. The explanation of this 
' great interest is not hard to find. The 
selection of the President of the United 
States is a matter of first importance, 
and the major national conventions 
choose the two men who alone have a 
chance to be elected. 

The scene that confronts the conven- 
tion visitor beggars description. The 
streets of the city as well as the hotels, 
public buildings, and the convention 
hall are decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing, the streets and hotel lobbies are 
jammed with milling crowds which in 
spite of discomfort are usually in a 
happy mood and ready to give vent to 
extraordinary demonstrations on no 
provocation. State delegations decorat- 
ed with banners and pictures of favo- 
rite aspirants arrive hourly amid the 
blare of brass bands. It is a carnival 
on a grand scale, a sort of huge fair. 

In the headquarters of the more im- 
portant delegations, the real party 
leaders are at work. Here the actual 
selection of the candidates takes place. 
It is here that party managers and 
bosses, aided by scores of lieutenants, 
make the bargains that may ultimately 
be carried out by the delegates, who 
are often as ignorant of the intricate 
negotiations in progress among the 
leaders as are the outsiders themselves. 

The convention is called to order by 
the chairman of the national committee. 
After prayer the secretary of the na- 
tional committee reads the call for the 
convention. The first business of im- 
portance is the selection of the tem- 
porary officers, including a chairman, 
secretary, assistant secretaries, ser- 
geant-at-arms, and a number of minor 
officials. A slate of candidates for these 
positions has long before been prepared 
by the national committee and these 
committee selections are usually ap- 
proved without opposition. The Demo- 
cratic convention of 1896, however, con- 
taining a majority of bi-metallists, re- 
fused to accept Senator Hill of New 
York, the committee’s selection for tem- 
porary chairman, and chose instead 
Senator Daniel of Virginia. 

The temporary chairman rewards 


the convention by delivering a lengthy 
speech in which the “keynote” of the 
campaign is sounded. The purpose of 
the keynote speech is to emphasize the 
previous accomplishments of the party, 
the utter incapacity and worthlessness 
of the other party, and above all else 
to arouse the delegates and spectators 
to a pitch of enthusiasm found only in 
national party conventions. We need 
not look for moderation and sweet 
reasonableness in keynote speeches. 


Four Great Committees 


At length the convention gets down 
to more practical business, and the 
four great committees, on credentials, 
on permanent organization, on rules, 
and on platform and resolutions are ap- 
pointed. Each delegation is entitled to 
one representative on each of these 
committees and the delegations them- 
selves make the selections. 

Usually the committee on credentials 
makes its report on the second day’s 
session. This is done in order that a 
permanent roll of delegates may be 
secured. When there are few contests 
for seats the work of this committee is 
of no particular importance, but when 
there is serious factional strife leading 
to many and bitter contests the work 
of the committee may actually deter- 
mine the choice of a candidate later on. 
Such was the case in the Republican 
convention of 1912. In that year more 
than 200 of the 1078 seats were nomin- 
ally contested by rival Taft and Roose- 
velt delegates. When the credentials 
committee decided most of these in 
favor of the Taft contestants, the 
Roosevelt forces, recognizing the futil- 
ity of further effort, withdrew from the 
convention. 

The committee on permanent organi- 
zation chooses the persons to occupy 
the position of permanent chairman, 
permanent secretary, and other offices. 
Rarely the temporary chairman is se- 
lected also as permanent chairman. 
After the selection of officers, the com- 
mittee on rules and order of business 
makes its report, which deals with con- 
vention procedure, the composition of 
party committees, the apportionment 
of delegates to future conventions, etc. 
Seldom is there serious departure from 
the rules adopted by former conven- 
tions. The rules of the House of Rep- 


resentatives are followed in the main, 
but there are also special rules. 

The work thus far described may 
occupy the convention for three or four 
days. In the meantime the committee on 
platform and resolutions has been at 
work, Occasionally the platform has 
been prepared well in advance of the 
convention. It may have been consid- 
ered by the national committee or it 
may have been produced single-handed 
by the party’s dominant leader as was 
the Democratic platform by Woodrow 
Wilson in 1916. The committee gives 
an opportunity for representatives of 
many groups to present their views. 
Thus there pass before the committee 
in rapid succession those who speak for 
labor, business, agriculture, reform or- 
ganizations with potent panaceas, the 
wets and the drys, and other interests, 
and all demanding the incorporation of 
their own demands to insure party suc- 
cess or the promotion of the general 
welfare. 


Battles Over Platforms 


Since the platform committee gener- 
ally has among its members represen- 
tatives of all factions of the party, it 
often fails to present a unanimous re- 
port. In such cases the contest may be 
fought to a conclusion on the floor of 
the convention. Such contests may be 
wholesome in that they show sincerity 
and attachment to principle, but they 
are usually considered unfortunate by 
party leaders because they cause bit- 
ter controversy and may lead to party 
defeat.. The Democratic convention of 
1896 furnished an excellent illustration 
of platform contests. That year the 
party was divided into gold and silver 
factions. It was on this occasion that 
Mr. Bryan’s speech in favor of free 
silver not only turned the tide in favor 
of the silver faction but also resulted 
in his own nomination. The 1924 Dem- 
ocratic convention likewise was char- 
acterized by acrimonious controversy 
over the platform. On two planks the 
committee failed to agree. Majority and 
minority reports were presented, and 
although the majority report was ac- 
cepted, one plank by the slender ma- 
jority of one vote, the bitterness en- 
gendered by the prolonged Ku Klux 
Klan issue did much to rend the party 
asunder. 
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The party platform of today is a long 
document. No matter of concern to any 
considerable body of voters can be 
omitted. One striking feature of plat- 
forms is their similarity. In the main, 
the same topics are found in both plat- 
forms and the same kind of phraseol- 
ogy is employed in them. Many planks 
are so nearly identical that with the 
mere transfer of party names they 
could be used interchangeably. Both 
parties speak clearly on the few issues 
upon which the party membership is 
mine the choice of candidate later on. 
the many about which there is dis- 
agreement. All Republicans agree that 
Lincoln was a great man. But all Re- 
publicans do not agree that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill should or should not 
be adopted or that the United States 
Government should or should not de- 
velop and operate the power plant at 
Muscle Shoals. “Great art,” wrote the 
late Henry Jones Ford, “is employed 
in framing platforms so as to be sus- 
ceptible to various interpretations. 
Concerning issues which are settled, the 
party speaks in a clear, sonorous voice. 
But on new issues it mumbles and 
quibbles. If the issue cannot be dodged, 
straddling may be resorted to.” 

The Winds of Oratory 

After the platform has been adopted, 
the convention proceeds to its chief 
business—the selection of candidates. 
The great majority of the delegates as 
well as the general public are interest- 
ed in this to the practical exclusion of 
everything else. The chairman calls the 
roll of the states in alphabetical order. 
Candidates are presented in nominating 
speeches that constitute a unique va- 
riety of oratory. His virtues must be 
lauded to the skies in language so per- 
fervid, flamboyant, and full of superla- 
tives that there would seem to be only 
one rational course for the convention 
to follow. But nominating speeches sel- 
dom change votes. The delegates are 
for the most part seasoned politicians. 
They know that what they are witness- 
ing is part of a play. When the voting 
begins they act in accordance’ with the 
strategy of their leaders. 

It is during the sessions devoted to 


‘nominating speeches that the enthu- 


siasm of the convention reaches its cli- 
max. Upon the first mention of a favorite 
candidate’s name, bedlam breaks loose. 
Demonstrations lasting hours are in- 
dulged in to convince doubters of the 
popularity of the candidate. In recent 
conventions, the old custom of human 
claques has been supplemented by the 
introduction of mechanical and electric- 
al noise-producing devices. 


The Balloting 

At length all the nominating and sec- 
onding speeches are concluded, and the 
voting begins. Again the chairman calls 
the roll of the states in alphabetical 
order. The chairmen of the various del- 
egations announce the vote of the 
states. Here should be mentioned a 
striking divergence in the practice of 
the two parties. The Republican con- 
vention has always allowed each dele- 
gate to cast his vote as he pleases. The 
Democratic convention, on the other 
hand allows the majority of a state 
delegation to cast the vote of the entire 
delegation if it had been so instructed 


. 
A typical demonstration at the Democratic 


1924 in Madison Square 
Garden. 


Convention of 


by the state convention. This is the 
famous unit rule. Another difference 
between the two parties is that in the 
Republican convention only a majority 
of the votes is necessary to nominate 
while in the Democratic convention a 
two-thirds vote is necessary. Only two 
aspirants who have had a majority in 
the convention have failed to secure the 
nomination because of the two-thirds 
rule. These were Mr. Van Buren in 
1844 and Mr. Clark in 1912. 

If no candidate receives the required 
number of votes on the first ballot, an- 
other ballot is taken, and so on until 
some one does secure the required sup- 
port. It required ten ballots to nominate 
Harding in 1920 and forty-four to 
nominate Cox the same year. The rec- 
ord for prolonged contests, or dead- 
locks, is held by the Democratic con- 
vention of 1924, when Davis was nomi- 
nated on the 103d ballot. 

On the first ballot it is usual to have 
votes cast for a number of “favorite 


son” candidates who have the backing 
of their own states but who have little 
support throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. Those voting for such candidates 
may do so either because of their hope 
of gaining the gratitude of the ultimate 
winner by swinging over to him at the 
critical moment, or in the hope of ac- 
tually securing the nomination of their 
favorite in case the leading candidates 
should be deadlocked. Another type of 
candidate is often called a “dark horse.” 
Such a candidate is one who is in the 
background but who may be brought 
forth at a critical moment when others 
have proved unsatisfactory. In the Re- 
publican convention of 1880, Mr. 
Blaine, at last convinced that he could 
not be nominated, instructed his fol- 
lowers by telegraph to vote for Gar- 
field, who finally secured the prize. 

When the weaker groups are con- 
vinced that their own favorite sons can- 
not succeed they may transfer their 
strength to another candidate. When 
such a “break” comes, it is often the 
beginning of a “stampede.” Delegation 
after delegation may swing over to the 
new favorite. At such times the only 
thing that can prevent a nomination is 
an adjournment of the convention to 
give the managers an opportunity to 
negotiate further. 

After the candidate for president has 
been selected the convention proceeds 
to choose its candidate for vice-presi- 
dent. This is always an anti-climax, for 
the chief interest is naturally in the 
first place. Frequently vice-presiden- 
tial selections are made with the view 
of strengthening the ticket. The vice- 
presidency is often a consolation prize 
given to a defeated faction. Only a few 
ballots are usually necessary. The great 
work has been performed and the dele- 
gates are anxious to return home. 

Many factors, of course, determine 
a convention’s choice of candidates. 
Geography is important. Undue weight 
is given to the doubtful or pivotal 
states. Candidates from states that are 
certain to vote Democratic or Repub- 
lican are at a disadvantage, for con- 
ventions are interested primarily in 
selecting vote-getters rather than in se- 
lecting strong presidents. Of the fifty 
major candidates for president and 
vice-president during the years 1876 
to 1920 New York has furnished fif- 
teen, Ohio nine, and Indiana nine. Of 
course these states have no monopoly 
of men fitted for high office. 


—Reprinted by permission from the Pitts- 
burgh Record. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


-THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Watson Tops Hoover in Indiana Primary, but Mellon Takes Favorable Stand; Flood Bill Wins 
President's Approval but Farm Bill Veto Seems Sure as Congress Enters Last Lap 


The Conventions Approach 
ECRETARY HOOVER received 
his first set-back in a presidential 

preference primary in Indiana, where 
he was defeated by the state’s favorite 
son, Senator James E. Watson, by a 
vote of about 210,000 to 182,000. This 
result was not unexpected, as Indiana 
is largely an agricultural state and 
Senator Watson is an advocate of the 
McNary-Haugen Farm Relief bill, 
while Mr. Hoover has been consistently 
opposed to it. Hoover carried Indian- 
apolis, Fort Wayne, and the urban lake 
counties near Chicago, but Watson’s 
strength in the rural districts was too 
great for him. While the result may 
be considered some indication of Hoov- 
er’s weakness as a vote-getter in the 
agricultural Middle West, the Hoover 
forces considered the closeness of the 
vote a moral victory. Watson is ad- 
mitted to have no personal chance for 
the nomination, but his delegates rep- 
resent the anti-Hoover field and may be 
delivered to Lowden or Dawes. 

Outside of Indiana, however, Hoov- 
er’s candidacy gained notably by dec- 
larations of many newspapers and po- 
litical leaders for him. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Republican Committee, 
meeting in Philadelphia, decided on an 
uninstructed delegation, but Secretary 
Mellon, its acknowledged leader, in a 
public statement declared he was not 
opposed to Mr. Hoover, who, he said, 
came “closest to the standard we have 
set for the Presidency.” They will hold 
themselves open to vote for President 
CoBlidge if a deadlock should develop 
in the Convention. But Mr. Mellon’s 
frank statement was agreed by most 
observers to have practically assured 
the nomination for Hoover. Even with- 
out Pennsylvania, New York and Mas- 
sachusetts, he will enter the convention 
with approximately 450 delegates, 
within a hundred of the 545 majority 
required to nominate. His nearest com- 
petitor, Lowden, has but 200 pledged. 

On the Democratic side the nomina- 
tion of Governor Smith seems more than 
ever inevitable, probably on the first or 
second ballot. After Smith’s smashing 
defeat of Walsh and Reed in Califor- 
nia, Senator Walsh conceded that the 
Democrats of the country seem to want 
Smith, and withdrew from further con- 
test. Senator Reed, however, insisted 
that he would carry on as the “repre- 
sentative of Jeffersonian Democracy.” 


SENATOR STEIWER OF OREGON 


The Campaign Inquiry 


With the disclosure of the Sinclair 
corruption fund and the memory ‘Bf 
damaging effects of shady finances to 
some of the candidates of 1920, candi- 
dates of both parties in 1928 are more 
than anxious to keep their expenditures 
low and entirely above board. Senator 
Borah, in several public speeches, has 
warned his party that corruption will 
be a chief issue and that only an im- 
peccable and courageous candidate can 
succeed. The Senate, too, is unanimous 
for a close scrutiny of campaign funds. 
It appointed a committee of five to in- 
vestigate the expenses of all candidates, 
with Senator Frederick S. Steiwer of 
Oregon as chairman, Dale of Vermont, 
and McNary of South Dakota, Repub- 
licans; and Barkley of Kentucky and 
Bratton of New Mexico, Democrats. 

The committee has heard, in person 
and through their managers, all the ac- 
tive and some inactive candidates of 
both parties. Practically all said they 
were taking no personal part in the 
campaign activities, but that friends as 
individuals or local committees are col- 
lecting money and expending it for 
them. None admitted any agreements 
with other candidates regarding votes 
in convention. Some of the figures of 
expenses disclésed were $250,000 for 
Hoover, $103,000 for Smith, $12,000 
for Curtis, and $60,000 for Lowden. 
Smith’s personal manager is George R. 
Van Namee, his former secretary, and 
the chairman of Hoover’s Washington 


Committee is former Rep. James W,. 
Good of Iowa. 


The Home Stretch 

Congress is now talking briskly about 
dates of adjournment, and it is more 
than likely that the first week of June 
will see Washington deserted for the 
coming conventions. Any final touches 
upon legislation, therefore, must be 
made soon. Several important bills are 
practically completed: 


1. The Jones-Reed Flood Control 
Bill. Passed in both Senate and House 
by big margins. Revised in conference 
to eliminate certain features objected 
to by President Coolidge. The Presi- 
dent won a notable victory in persuad- 
ing a determined Congress to accept re- 
strictions which he felt would save the 
Government ultimately a very large 
sum. One was that the Government 
shall not be liable for any damage 
caused by flood control work previously, 
although it will be responsible for dam- 
age on lands not now overflowed. Also 
it will not be required to buy rights of 
way in channels that are natural flood- 
ways. The President is said to be 
fairly satisfied with the bill now, and 
as all sides agree to the urgent need 
for prompt beginning of work this sun- 
mer, it is practically certain he will 
sign the measure. 

2. The McNary-Haugen Farm Re- 
lief Bill. Passed by both houses for the 
fourth time. The final form retains the 
one essential feature which has been 
the nub of all the controversy—the 
equalization fee. An almost identical 
bill sponsored by Representative Aswell 
of Louisiana, but omitting the fee, was 
voted down after some confusion, and 
the bill went to the President after sev- 
eral interviews to determine his posi- 
tion. Farm leaders pled with him to 
modify his well-known hostility to the 
equalization fee, urging that it is the 
only device yet proposed by which the 
cost of organized handling of the sur- 
plus can be fairly distributed over all 
the producers of a commodity. Mr. 
Coolidge indicated, however, that his 
opposition is unchanged, and a veto is 
considered inevitable. Whether the 
Farm Bloc can command the necessary 
two-thirds majority to repass it over 
his veto is doubtful, but the situation 
seems likely to cause trouble for the 
Administration and for Mr. Hoover, 
who shares Mr. Coolidge’s attitude. 
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3. The Jones Merchant Marine Bill. 
Passed by both houses and agreed upon 
in conference, it calls for a $250,000,- 
000 Government subsidy for new con- 
struction, and sale of Shipping Board 
vessels by a vote of five members of the 
board instead of unanimous approval. 
The Shipping Board sent to the Senate 
an adverse report on the proposal of 
the American Brown-Boveri Corpora- 
tion for a four-day liner Atlantic serv- 
ice on a Government loan. It was called 
“economically unsound.” 

4. The 1928 Revenue Act. Details 
of the tax reduction bill were vigorously 
debated on the floor of the Senate (the 
House having passed a $287,000,000 
bill last December). The Senate voted 
a 1244 per cent corporation tax instead 
of the present 1314. It also increased 
the exemption on the theater admissions 
tax to $3.00. The President again 
warned Congress that if all the present 
proposals for appropriations from the 
Treasury, totalling more than one bil- 
lion dollars, were passed, there could 
be no tax reduction at all this year, 
and a deficit would ensue. The most 
expensive bills include flood control, 
farm relief, Muscle Shoals and Boulder 
Dam. 

5. Boulder Dam. The Swing-John- 
son Bill, which provides for Federal 
construction of the proposed dam and 
power plant on the Colorado River to 
prevent floods in the Imperial Valley 
of California, was again debated in 
both houses, but action was again post- 
poned. It is considered very unlikely 
that final action will be taken on Boul- 
der Dam before adjournment. A bill 
for federal operation of Muscle Shoals, 
however, was passed by both houses. 


Washington Notes 

Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, former Secre- 
tary of State of New York, was tried for 
grand larceny of state funds in her adminis- 
tration of the 1925 State Census, and the jury 
was discharged after failing to reach an 
agreement. Damaging testimony was brought 
out by Special Prosecutor George Z. Medalie, 
from relatives of Mrs. Knapp, especially her 
step-daughter, Miss Clara Knapp, whose 
name was forged on several salary checks 
for work she had never done. The judge 
charged the jury that chivalry for the sex of 
the defendant should not enter the case, but 
Mrs. Knapp’s strong statement in her own de- 
fense influenced some jurors to vote for ac- 
quittal, 
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“Halloo your name 
to the reverberate 
hills, and make the 
babbling gossip of 
the air cry out” ~ 


The Bard of Avon gave 
much good advice. He was 
different from other men in 
that much of his advice has 
been followed —particularly 
in the instance of the above 
quotation and Coca-Cola: 


The drink you read about. 
And the little red sign 
brightens the streets and 
corners of cities and towns 

where, its name more 


familiar than the names 
of the streets themselves. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GET WHERE IT IS 














THE SCHOLASTI¢ 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Japan Battles with Chinese Nationalists for Control of Shantung; Kellogg Treaties Draw 
Approval in Britain and Germany; Moore Resigns from World Court 


The Battle of Tsinan-Fu 


HANTUNG, the Holy Land of 

China, the scene of German and 
Japanese imperialism in years gone by, 
has again become the stage of interna- 
tional conflict. This time both Chinese 
and Japanese blood has been-shed in 
the streets of the provincial capital. At 
Tsinan-fu the Chinese Nationalists, as 
they pushed forward toward Peking, 
ran afoul of the Japanese. Several 
thousand Japanese soldiers had been 
rushed to this point, allegedly to pro- 
tect Japanese property. The National- 
ists, who had been expecting Japanese 
intervention to prevent Chiang Kai- 
shek from ultimately reaching the Jap- 
anese sphere in Manchuria, claim that 
the troops at Tsinan-fu were sent to 
oppose the advance of the victorious 
southern Chinese. The dispute as to 
the reason for the presence of the Jap- 
anese soldiers is followed by another 
controversy as to the incidents which 
started the fighting. The Japanese con- 
tend that Chinese looters fired upon 
the Japanese who attempted to restrain 
them. The Chinese say that the Japa- 
nese soldiers attacked them without, 
provocation. Whatever may be the mer- 
its of the contentions, the fighting 
which began in the streets of the capi- 
tal was carried on in deadly earnest. 
An unknown number of non-combatants 
were killed and injured, the greatest 
damage to civilians being done by the 
Japanese batteries which bombarded 
the Chinese position. Chiang Kai-shek 
has placed the casualties among his 
soldiers at not less than a thousand, 
while the Japanese losses, according to 


A Japanese Machine Gun Detachment on the Firing Line in | Shentong. 
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Tsinan-fu, the capital INNER 
of Shantung Province, 
is an important rail- 
road center cbout 300 
miles southeust of Pe- 
king on the Tientsin- 
Nanking road. Tsing- 
tao, the seaport of the 
province, lies on a pen- 
insula jutting into the 
Yellow Sea. It was a 
former Germany col- 
ony, seized by Japan 
during the war. Japan 
dominates Shantung, 
both economically and 
militarily, and intends 
to hold her advantage. 
The Japanese garrison 
at Tsinan-fu repulsed 
the drive of the Na- 
tionalists, and rein- 
forcements were rushed 
from Manchuria, which 
is a Japanese protec- 
torate. But the Chinese 
are still pressing north- 
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the consular spokesman at Tsingtao, 
were 40 killed and 142 wounded. The 
Nationalist troops were driven from the 
city, and additional troops and supplies 
have been rushed from Japan to rein- 
force the Japanese position. 

To determine the question of respon- 
sibility, the Nanking Government has 
appealed to the League of Nations. 
“Regarding a final settlement,” reads 
the note which was sent to Geneva, 
“the Nationalist Government is pre- 
pared to agree to any proper arrange- 
ment for an international inquiry or 
arbitration.” Here would seem to be 
an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the 
League. The Nan- 
king Government is, 
however, not rec- 
ognized by the 
League of Nations, 
and there seems at 
present to be some 
doubt as to whether 
the latter will be 
willing to take jur- 
isdiction over the 
dispute. 

Meanwhile anti- 
Japanese sentiment 
has burst forth in 
China. Inflamma- 





tory placards have been posted around 
Shanghai. A boycott of Japanese goods 
is being advocated. The Nationalist 
Government is attempting to minimize 
this sentiment and is proceeding with 
its plans to capture Peking. Japan, in 
turn, is not anxious for further fight- 
ing. Far-sighted Japanese believe that 
the future of their country is bound up 
with the markets and natural resources 
of China, and that good feeling on both 
sides is imperative. To alienate China 
permanently would be to isolate Japan 
upon her barren rocks and cut her off 
from the necessary sources of material 
greatness. Accordingly, many Japanese 
newspapers are urging restraint. Some 
of them are criticizing the Government. 
Practically all of them are insisting 
that there be no further military opera- 
tions against the Chinese. 


Europe Warms up to Kellogg 

The dissatisfaction with which Euro- 
pean nations first greeted the Kellogg 
plan to outlaw war is gradually giving 
way to a more favorable attitude. It was 
first considered that the plan was only 
a pious wish and could do no good. To- 
day the sentiment seems to be that the 
proposal can do no harm and might 
accomplish some good as a step in the 
right direction. Germany has approved 
the principle of the proposed treaty. 
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BELA KUN 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, British for- 
eign minister, has stated that he is 
favorably disposed and that he only 
awaits the assent of the dominions. 
Furthermore, the differences between 
the United States and France have now 
been largely whittled away by concil- 
iatory interpretations on both sides. 

A recent speech by Secretary Kel- 
logg before the American Society of 
International Law indicated that he be- 
lieved that most of the French reserva- 
tions were already included in the plan. 
The amendment proposed by the 
French to permit wars of self-defense 
is unnecessary, he said, as the right of 
self-defense is inherent in every state 
and is therefore implied in the treaty. 
The reservation that a violation of the 
treaty by one signatory should release 
all the other signatories and give them 
their freedom to proceed against the 
aggressor is likewise unnecessary, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kellogg, as that is a 
principle of treaty interpretation and 
does not need to be expressed. Likewise 
there is no real conflict between the 
proposed treaty on the one hand and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
or the Locarno treaties on the other. 
However, as to the French proposal 
that the Kellogg treaties be universal, 
the Secretary stated that in his opinion 
an agreement between the six great 
powers should be sufficient to place the 
treaty in operation, and that other na- 
tions could then join in the movement. 
After reading the Kellogg speech, M. 
Briand let it be known that he is now 
favorable to the treaty with one reser- 
vation to give the signatories full lib- 
erty of action as against any party 
which breaks the treaty. He believes 


that this reservation can be expressed 
in the preamble. 

A small fly crept into the ointment 
when Ambassador Schurman, in a 
speech in Berlin following the Ger- 
man acceptance of the principle of the 
treaty, referred to the United States 
and Germany as “marching at the head 
of a great and noble venture in favor 
of the entire human civilization.” Pa- 
tviotic Frenchmen immediately waxed 
indignant over the imaginary picture of 
France marching behind Germany in 
this procession. The Department of 
State, however, was quick to let it be 
known that it had had nothing to do 
with the tactless speech of the Am- 
bassador. 


Point Two in Egypt 
The famous “Four Points,” which 
constitute the platform of Britain's 
protectorate in Egypt (Schol. Apr. 28), 
have become a topic of universal con- 
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JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


troversy along the Nile. The recent in-cojorful costumes and expressed their 


voking of the second point by the Brit- 
ish to suppress legislation at Cairo has 
led to a realization by Egyptians of 
their inferior international status. The 
second point was the reservation by 
Great Britain of the right of protec- 
tion of foreign interests and minorities 
in Egypt. A bill was before the Egyp- 
tian Parliament which proposed to 
weaken the powers of the police in the 
dispersing of public assemblies. The 
British objected to this on the grounds 
that such assemblies were dangerous 
to foreigners. The Alexandria riots in 
1921 resulted in the killing of 20 for- 
eigners and the wounding of 60 more. 
The recent Tentah riot caused much 
damage to foreign property. As the bill 
limiting police control progressed in the 
Parliament, the British Government 
suddenly delivered an ultimatum de- 
manding that the measure be with- 
drawn within 48 hours. Cruisers were 
ordered to the eastern Mediterranean. 
After much heated denunciation of 
the British, the Egyptian Government 
decided to withdraw the bill for this 
session, and London was so notified. 
The Egyptian note stated, however, 
that Great Britain has no right to in- 
tervene under the “Four Points,” as 
those points had never been accepted 
by Egypt. 
Rumanian Peasants Urge Change 
Two hundred thousand Rumanian 
peasants, aroused from their apathy by 
the leadership of Julio Maniu, met to 
demand the overthrow of the cabinet 
of Vintila Bratiano. At Alba Julia, the 
ancient capital of Rumania, this great 
mass of peasants congregated in their 


sentiments seemingly with one voice. 
Memories of the Fascists’ march upon 
Rome were temporarily revived, and 
a gigantic procession to Bucharest was 
contemplated. The marchers were, how- 
ever, dissuaded from this plan. The re- 
quest for a change in government was 
denied by the regency, a group which 


rules during the minority of the young 
king; but the tenure of Bratiano seems 
nevertheless to be uncertain. Carol, the 


exiled Crown Prince, to whom the 
peasants are sympathetic, was ejected 
from England, meanwhile, and is ap- 
parently waiting his chance to lead a 
revolt. 


Foreign Notes 


John Bassett Moore, the American jurist, 
has resigned his position as a member of the 
World Court. Professor Moore retires to de- 
vote his time to the compilation of an im- 
mense series of international decisions. All 
international judgments from the times of 
the early Greeks will be included in the 
work, which will comprise 75 volumes. 
Whether an American will be chosen by the 
League of Nations to succeed him is unde- 
cided. 


Bela Kun, Communist dictator of Hun- 
gary for five months in 1919, and notorious 
for his terroristic methods while in power, 
recently returned to Vienna from Russia and 
was seized by the police. The Hungarian 
authorities are trying to extradite him for 
trial and execution. 


Byron W. King Schoolof Oratory 

















THE LATE EBENEZER HOWARD 


Deaths of the Month 


Bonney, Leonarp W., May 4, pioneer avi- 
ator and inventor, killed in maiden flight of 
his new machine the “Gull,” which differed 
from established principles. 

Braprorp, EpwaArp ANTHONY, 76, May 4, 
for 55 years member of staff and editorial 
writer of New York Times. 

Gosse, Sir EpMuNpb, 79, May 14, distin- 
guished English critic, biographer of Swin- 
burne, author of Father and Son. 

Howarp, Sir EBENEZER, 78, April 30, 
founder of the “garden village’ movement 
in England (see page 17). For twenty years 
he was a stenographer, and late in life be- 
came a pioneer expert on city planning. 

SCHNEIDER, JAcQuEs, 50, May 1, pioneer in 
aviation, donor of the Schneider Cup for 
speed records of hydroplanes. 

SmitH, Dr. Epcar Fans, 71, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1911-1920, chem- 
ist and educator of world fame. 

Sweet, Tuapveus C., 55, May 1, represen- 
tative in Congress from New York, killed 
when airplane in which he was flying from 
Washington made forced landing. 


Tuomas, Lizut. Royat V., May 9, U.S. 
Army aviator, holder of endurance record for 
solo flying, killed with his mechanic when 
plane crashed in’ New Jersey. 


WRANGEL, GENERAL BARON Peter, 47, 
April 25, commander of the Russian White 
Army, who led the last armed resistance to 
the Bolsheviki after the Russian Revolution. 








Need Any School or 
— — 


Che Ruiuersity School 
5711 Howe Street, Pittsburgh, 
Telephone Shean ou 9467 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
JUNB 1t8—SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 
A x og individually, not “Tutored™ 
Expert Advice Concerning College Admis- 
sion or “making-up™ Credits 
Dalton Plan in Every Subject 
REGULAR SESSIONS 
R _ 
See Tee th. Mac ZUNE, 4929 


Bubbles from the News 
Caldron 


To determine the value of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in terms of clear ideas and 
the ability to use them accurately, a general 
test of educational achievement was given to 
seniors in more than forty Pennsylvania col- 
leges and to 40,000 seniors in Pennsylvania 
High Schools by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 

With the addition of a new wing to Sul- 
grave Manor in Northampshire Manor, Eng- 
land, the ancestral home of the Washingtons 
is being restored to its former condition as it 
looked when the Washington family moved 
to Virginia. The manor dates back to the 
time of Henry VIII. 


Henry Ford, pioneer of horseless transpor- 
tation, has purchased a horse car which 
started service with the Brooklyn City Rail- 
road Company in 1868, and is one of Ameri- 
ca’s first transportation devices. It will be 
added to Ford’s collection of American relics 
at Dearborn. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church opened 
its quadrennial general conference in Conven- 
tion Hall, Kansas City, May 1. Delegates 
from 35 nations were present, representing 
15,000,000 communicants. Proposed unifica- 
tion with the Presbyterians was main topic. 

After difficult negotiations which lasted for 
several weeks, Will Hays, “czar” of the 
American film industry, concluded arrange- 
ments with French officials and motion pic- 
ture executives for the reciprocal distribution 


_of American and French motion pictures. 


Otis Skinner, veteran actor of the Ameri- 
can stage, received this year’s gold medal of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
for good diction on the stage. In his long 
theatrical career Skinner has appeared in 327 


plays. 


Wanda Wiczkowska, 16 year old student 
of Washington Irving High School, New 
York City, won the first prize of $50 in a 
poster contest sponsored by First National 
Pictures, in which students from the 38 high 
schools of New York participated. 


THE SCHCLASTIC 


Community Project 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


upon his back. When their names were 
called, the children came forward with 
sparkling eyes to receive their gifts, 
After the Christmas party the little 
ones were returned to their homes in 
cars provided by the pupils of the 
school. The students, under the direc- 
tion of the faculty advisors, made the 
visits into the homes, collected and 
mended the toys, gave the money, took 
charge of the transportation to and 
from the party, collected and distrib- 
uted the food for the families. 

Both at Thanksgiving and at Christ- 
mas two groups have presented special 
programs at the County Poor Farm, 
Talent chosen from this group present- 
ed a program of school songs and old 
tunes, readings, special musical num- 
bers and skits which was greatly en- 
joyed by these castaway old people. 
Several times since the groups have 
visited them, presenting shorter pro- 
grams. Each time they take along 
candy, cake, jellies, and fruit. 

Throughout the year magazines have 
been distributed to the health camps, 
the hospitals and to homes. A short 
time before Christmas 600 magazines 
were collected and divided into three 
groups for the County Poor Farm, the 
Associated Charities, and the Mexican 
Friendly House. In preparation for 
spring activities a large number of 
magazines has been collected by the 
three groups in charge of this work. 

Last, and though least in size, not 
least in importance is the adoption by 
one group of a small boy. This lad 
lives at the Detention Home, where he 
was chosen by a student committee as 
their care. Because of an abundance of 
freckles on the face of this red haired 
six-year old, the girls call him Freckles. 
Freckles has received his winter's 
clothes from his friends, and being 4 
very polite chap, shares his toys with 
the others. 

Four groups make their contribution 
within the school by providing emer- 
gency, or “stitch in time” boxes for the 
use of the students. These are kept well 
supplied with first aid in the way of 
needless, thread, pins, buttons, etc. 

While the Girls’ League has given 
itself largely to individual or family 
attention, it has also helped in the ger- 
eral charity by giving twenty-five dol- 
lars to the Community Chest. 

This Social Service project involves 
1200 girls and 800 boys. This is ex 
clusive of four class room groups that 
do service for the school. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from the lists of the Modern 
Library or the Everyman's Library, is 
awarded to Hildegarde FitzGerald, 
Dunkirk (N. Y.) High School, for her 
review of Christopher Morley's “Mince 
Pie.” All other reviews published are 
awarded Honorable Mention. 











Mince Pie. By Christopher Morley. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

A glance at the index page, with its array 
of tempting titles proves “Mince Pie” ap- 
propriately named. Morley, the creator of 
this epicure’s delight, uses many and varied 
ingredients—ranging from “Daylight Sav- 
ing” to “Door Closing”—and flavors the un- 
usual concoction with his characteristic dashes 
of humor. These essays offer the certain jolly 
humors that Stevenson says we voyage to 
find; and to the hungry mind, furnish an 
excellent bit of food for laughter. 

—Hildegarde D. FitzGerald, 
Dunkirk (N. Y.) High School. 
The Greene Murder Case. By S. S. Van 

Dine. Scribner’s, 1928. 

Compelled by old Tobias Greene’s will to 
live together for twenty-five years or be dis- 
inherited, Mrs. Greene, her two sons, two 
daughters, and an adopted child learn to de- 
test each other most thoroughly. An unusual 
double murder is committed. Philo Vance, a 
detective by hobby, finally succeeds in solv- 
ing the mystery that baffled professionals. 
The Philo Vance series promises to equal 
and even surpass the famous Sherlock Holmes 
mystery stories.—Robert Thomas, 

Haddon Heights (N. J.) High School. 
The Great American Band-wagon. By 

Charles Merz. John Day Company, 1928. 

At last! Here is a survey of American life 
that is written neither in extravagant praise 
nor yet in cynical contempt. By depicting hu- 
morously, but tolerantly, some of our modern 
fads and foibles, the radio, golf, the automo- 
bile, the beauty contest and many others, Mr. 
Merz forms an interesting picture from 
which, whether or not one agrees with his 
conclusions, one may gain a new interpreta- 
tion of America.—Gilbert Israel, 
Williamsport High School, Williamsport, Pa. 
The Wisdom of Father Brown. By G. K. 

Chesterton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A nondescript, meek, unassuming, little 
priest bobs up in the most unexpected places 
and times. “When you have time, follow 
the man with the false nose,” and he starts 
out on one adventure, following it with 
many just as startling and as peculiar. He’s 
the quietest, commonest looking little detec- 
tive you ever saw, but he delivers the goods. 
However, one doesn’t expect him to say, 
“Hang it all,” when things don’t go right. 

—Esther Bishop, 
Algona (Iowa) High School. 
Black Majesty. By John W. Vandercook. 

Little Haiti in Vandercook’s “Black Maj- 
esty” becomes a vivid, tropical stage where 
kingdoms rise and fall. On this stage echoes 
the French Revolution. Among the actors 
arise strong black leaders who with Europe’s 
skeptical eyes upon them prove to be men of 
vision and intellect. Vandercook in his sim- 
ple, graphic way reveals the tragedy of such 
geniuses, isolated in spirit from their ignor- 
ant people and unable to realize their great 
ambitions for enduring black kingdoms. 

—Ruth Helen Niebel, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Aeronautics. By H. Barber. Robert McBride, 

1927. 

This book explains the elementary prin- 
ciples of the theory of the air. There are 
very interesting narratives related by ex- 
perienced pilots; one tells of a cross-country 
flight in a new plane. The author shows the 
effect of air-pockets, fog, and different air 
currents on the plane; also the beauty of the 
sea and land from two thousand feet. A 
most interesting part tells of rigging, stabil- 
ity, control, and modern types of aircraft. 

—Robert D. Shaffner, 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. 
The Midnight Folk. By John Masefield. Mac- 

millan, 1927. 

The very absurdity of the’ characters and 
situations in this book affords vast divertisse- 
ment. The impossible adventures of lonely 


little Kay Harker with the talking cats—' 


Nibbins and Greymalkin,—with the white 
owl and bat, his feud with the treasure-seek- 
ing witches, his sojourn beneath the sea with 
his aquatic friends, the merchildren, and his 
recovery of the lost Harker treasure, all in 
John Masefield’s beautiful diction, make this 
a most appealing book. 
—Margaret Gloeckner, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 








A List of New Books 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Potter, Pittman B. International Civics, N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1928. 315p. 

Stimson, Henry Louis. American Policy in 
Nicaraugua. N.Y., Scribner’s, 1927. 129p. 

Gandi, Mohandas Karamchand. Young India. 
N.Y., Viking, 1927. 984p. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Aikman, Duncman. Calamity Jane. 
Holt, 1927. 347p. 

Maurois, Andre. Disraeli. N.Y., 1928, Apple- 
ton. 378p. 

Dimnet, Ernest. The Bronte Sisters. N.Y., 
Harcourt, 1927. 256p. 


SCIENCE 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield. Man Rises to Par- 
nassus. Princeton, N.J. 1927. 

Darrow, Floyd L. The Story of Chemistry. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 528p. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
Macmillan, Donald B. Etah and Beyond. 

Bost., Houghton, 1927. 208p. 

Marden, Philip S. A Wayfarer in Portugal. 

Bost., Houghton, 1927. 287p. 
FINE ARTS 

Cheney, Sheldon. Stage Decoration. N.Y., 
John Day, 1928. 

LITERATURE 

Braithwaite, William Stanley. Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1927, Bost., Brimmer, 
1927. 146p. 

Richardson, Mrs. Ethel, comp. American 
Mountain Songs. N.Y., Greenberg, 1927. 
120p. ° 

O’Neill, Eugene. Strange Interlude. N.Y., 
Boni and Liveright, 1928. 352p. 

Shay, Frank. Fifty More Contemporary One- 
Act Plays. N.Y., Appleton, 1928. 510p. 

FICTION. 

Georgian Stories, 1927. N.Y., Putnam, 1927. 
359p. 

Green, Julien. Avarice House. N.Y., Harper, 
1927. 358p. 

Suckow, Ruth. The Bonney Family. N.Y., 
Knopf, 1928. 296p. 

Byrne, Donn. Crusade. Bost., Little, 1928. 
250p. 


N.Y., 











Dramatic Moments— 


are numerous in the great Uni- 
versal film “Les Miserables” based 
on Victor Hugo's immortal classic. 
That's why you will enjoy writing 
essays to compete for the Victor 
HugoCarl Laemmle scholarship 


awards. 


$9,000.00 
For 500-Word Essays 
Ist Prize - + + + $1,000.00 
Two Prizes of $750.00 Each 
Thirteen Prizes of $500.00 Each 
Essay subjects: “What Ideals For Life Do You 
Find in ‘Les Miserables’?” Length: 500 word 
limit. Eligible to compete: any high school 
student in United States or Canada. Judges: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University; John J. Tigert, United States 


Commissioner of Education; Ernest Crandall, 
Thomas Finnegan, and Octavus Roy Cohen. 


TEACHERS! 


Make a class exercise out of this essay con- 
test. Combine the “movies” with the classics. 


See the Photoplay Read the Book 


Les Miserables 


A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
SEND THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 










UNIVERSAL PICTURES 

730 Firra Avenvus, New Yor Crry. 
Gentlemen: I'm interested in the victor 
HUGO-CARL LAEMMLE SCHOLARSHIPS. Send me 
an entry blank and more information. 
Name 
St. and No. 


City and State. 























SCHOLASTIC 
MART 














Classified rates, 15c per word, payable in ad: 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 


STAMPS AND COINS 








20 British Guiana 30c, 50 Canada 50c; 15 
Cape G. H. 25c; 10 Iraq. 30c; 30 Jamaica 
30c; 6 Surinam 20c. Fine. All Different. 
Douglas, Hawkesbury, Ont. 


HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND WHY 
Free booklet on request to Hoffman Stamp 
Co., Inc., Dept. Y, 18 W. 34th St., New York. 








WONDERFUL APPROVALS at 60% dis- 
count. Mostly French and Colonial. Refer- 
ences, please. ERNEST KOHL, 49 Prince 
Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


gy 
FREE—Foreign stamps. Send portage. BEN 
MEYER, SCH-GPO Box 471, 








Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet! ! 


Contains scarce stamps fro mthe following strange lands: 


San Marino 
Antioquia 
« ongo 


Cyprus 
Fiji Islands 
Gwall 


Jhind Siam 

Kenya Uganda Sierre came 
Lebanon Tangan 

Monaco Trinidad = 
aren 2 amean Ubangi 

Nyas Upper Volta 

St. ‘Thomas Prince Wallis Futuna 
Alaouites E. Roumelia 

Get this wonderful packet of “freak countries’’ and make 
your friends envious! Price only 10¢ to approval appli- 


eants. Write TODAY 
(Dept. 2) Camden, New York. 


or 
Hyderabad 
Iceland 


Mystic Stamp Company, 





STAMPS AND COINS 
FINEST One Cent Approvals in the United 
States. Stanton, Niantic, Conn. 





FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
licants, 2c pomres. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
ak Park, Il 





SPECIAL—25 different Air Mail, 10c; 6 
different Iceland, 10c. Splendid 50% approv- 
als. WEBSTER STAM CO., Box 11, Tre- 
mont Station, New York. 





inners packet, 150 diff. a s 12c; 100 
at British Colonial 24c; iff. Airmail 
stamps, 30c, 10 diff. trian aes 24c; Packet 
“Deluxe” 100 diff. stamps, Wo grade, = 
1000 hinges, 10c. Charles serene. 
Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. 





GIVEN FREE! 200 different stamps from 
Europe and a Danzig Stamp, catalog 30 
cents, given free to everybody sending 25 
cents for a six months subscription to Ameri- 
ca's Most Popular Stamp Magazine. THE 
STAMP ECHO, Box 226, Times Square 
Station, New York, N. Y. 


-RINGS &PINS 








PHILATELIC PARAGRAPHS 
By F. L. Wilson 
Editor, The Stamp Echo 


Holland in cele- 
bration of the com- 
ing Olympic Games 
at Amsterdam, has is- 
sued a rather unique 
set of stamps in solid 
colors and striking 

Se design. The designs 
are the oe of the artists Fokko Mees and 
L. O. Weckenbach. The sports represented on 
these stamps are as follows: 

Rowing on the 114 plus 1%c brown. 
Fencing on the 2 plus 3c violet. 

Football on the 3 plus 4c light green. 
Yachting on the 5 plus 6c light blue. 

Shot putting on the 74% plus 10c dark green. 
Running on the 10 plus 12c red. 

Riding on the 15 plus 17c dark blue. 
Boxing on the 30 plus 33c red mien 

Rumania has _ issued . 
its boy King Michael set 
in eight values. The 25 
b black and 50 b olive 
are typographs, while 
the 1 1 violet, 2 | green, 

3 1 rose, 5 1 brown, 7.5 
1 ultramarine and 10 1 
blue are printed by the 
offset process. This makes 
a very pretty ane =e set of stamps. 
iat Latvia recently is- 
sued a set of five 
stamps to honor the 
memory of the late 
Professor Jahnis 
Tschakste, first Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 
Tschakste was chosen 
president in 1922 and 
served a double three- 
year term. The design 
was the work of Pro- 
fessor Richard Sarinsch 
and the stamps were 
printed by government printers in Riga. The 
stamps show a picture of Tschakste and are 
of the following values: 2s orange, 6s green, 
15s reddish brown, 25s blue and 30s ma- 
genta. To each stamp is added. a tax of 10 
sant, which premium is to be added to the 
“Tschakste Fund” to provide scholarships in 
educational institutions and for a memorial 
to the late president. 

The Valley Forge Commemorative issue, 
according to late advices, is scheduled to 
make its appearance on May 26. This issue 
is the result of considerable agitation on 
the part of historic societies. 








PITUITEET d 


Castis)NAMES 


for marking clothing while at Camp. 
FREE! YOUR OWN 
e FIRST NAME 
TO introduce @sfis) Names to you be- 
fore the camping season starts we will 
send you FREE one dozen of yourown 
first name woven in fast color thread. 
Use (sh Names for marking all your 
clothing and laundry which will then 
neverbelost. J. &J.CASH, Inc. 
638th St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
uvuesauenuenUerayesueswennnennvannsnosenusesseaueanenaeesaneaseegy 


THE SCHOLASTI¢ 


Social Studies 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


we read at home or by observing while 
we walk about the streets. It is a de- 
scription of the way we are living nov, 
It results in a sort of understanding of 
what is going on. We do not find our- 
selves able to explain what is happen- 
ing, but we must learn to have patience 
with it and confidence that in the end, 
if we use enough work and thought, all 
will work out reasonably well. 

We learn a few of the rules that 
scientific students of social life have 
worked out. Some cf these are the cau- 
tions against encouraging beggars by 
giving careless charity; against waste 
of natural resources such as fertile soil 
and forests; against failure to budget 
family or public expenditures; against 
trusting to law-making for real reform 
of morals; against listening to plausible 
demagogues whose tongues run away 
with them. 

But mainly, we learn a sympathetic 
confidence in our fellow men who work 
and a disposition to prefer working 
people to talking people. We learn to 
value people who have prepared them- 
selves to do particular and useful 
things; who don’t make promises but 
bring in the goods; who build while 
they live simple, industrious, and clean 
lives. We also learn something of the 
need of patience with the ignorant and 
the weak; not the kind of patience that 
encourages ignorant and weak people 
to hang on the strong; but the kind that 
is not discouraged by slow progress of 
the things we hope for. 


5. The great fundamental thing that 
the high school graduate must bring to 
college is a healthy optimism, a whole- 
some confidence in the future of our 
race. This sounds like a big order, but 
it marks the difference between vigor 
and degeneracy. The vigorous people 
work because they believe; the degen- 
erate fail because they do not. They 
drop like rotting fruit. They are to be 
pitied as are those who suffer from a 
loathesome disease that is incurable. 
The student entering college must think 
of the course that lies before him as a 
period of training for a useful life in 
a world where the process of develop- 
ment is in progress; where institutions 
are being built by science and industry 
and wholesome living. 


History or “social studies” (one in- 
cludes the other) is the account of 
man’s life on the earth and the way he 
is living now; it is studied for the pur- 
pose of preparing him to live a more 
useful and richer life in the future. 
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The Welfare of All 

A second broad purpose that should 
control all city planning is a more sen- 
sitive regard for the common welfare. 
We need to make many improvements 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
whole population of the city. Strong, 
selfish and almost unchecked individual- 
ism still has its sway in our cities, and 
many of the evils which better city 
planning may help to correct are due 
to this cause. For example, the faults 
of the street system, the wasteful and 
ugly condition of waterfronts, the fail- 
are to link various agencies for transit 
and transportation, the unsanitary and 
demoralizing influence of slums—these 
represent the lack of any large plan- 
ning authority to control and check 
harmful forms of individualism. 

The general city plan affects every 
phase of city making, but it relates 
more definitely to the location of streets 
and roads, of thoroughfares for traffic 
and pleasure drives, and the subdivision 
of the city into sections for the various 
purposes of business, residence, recrea- 
tion, etc. How little attention we have 
given to these phases of city planning 
can soon be made evident by examining 
the maps of a number of American 
cities. The street plans present a com- 
monplace checkerboard or gridiron sys- 
tem unrelieved often by a single diag- 
onal; or else an irregular, accidental 
arrangement, uncontrolled by skill or 
common sense. The imperative demands 
of traffic for broad, well-located thor- 
oughfares is poorly supplied. 


Public Buildings 

The location and character of public 
buildings is an opportunity that every 
city may use to add to its convenience 
and beauty. For example, public build- 
ings, being used by all the citizens, 
should be centrally and prominently 
located. Public buildings, and to a cer- 
tain extent semi-public buildings should 
be grouped in some orderly organic 
plan, thus adding materially to the dis- 
patch of business, as well as to harmony 
and beauty. The City Hall, Court 
House, Post Office, Public Library, to- 
gether with hotels, theatres, club houses, 
churches, etc., each in itself perhaps 
insignificant in size and character, may 
be so grouped as to secure an effect of 
which -every citizen may be justly 
proud. The application of this principle 
is not confined to large cities. Indeed, it 
has special reference to smaller places. 
The large city is apt to have some noble 
business structures and many fine resi- 
dences; but the smaller city depends 
for its impression primarily on what 


the people do collectively. To make 
such a grouping of public buildings 
most telling, they should usually be ar- 
ranged around an open space. Such a 
position not only adds immeasurably to 
the impressiveness of the buildings, but 
the buildings decorate and frame the 
open space and thus contribute to its 
beauty. 


Parks and Playgrounds 


The final point in city making that 
I wish to refer to is the creation of a 
park system. In nothing is a city so 
permanently benefited as in the con- 
struction of an adequate system of 
playgrounds and pleasure parks. A 
park system should be comprehensive, 
including city squares, equipped and 
supervised playgrounds, small or urban 
parks, large or suburban parks, and 
scenic reservations, all connected, one 
with the other, by parkways or boule- 
vards. Such a system should not only 
meet the demands of all classes of citi- 
zens in all parts of the city today, but 
should reasonably anticipate the needs 
of the future. It is well known from 
experience that an adequate provision 
for parks can scarcely be made unless 
action is taken in advance of positive 
needs. The park system should be 
placed in the hands of an independent, 
intelligent and permanent park com- 
mission, assisted by expert advisers. 


New Towns 


In addition to the replanning of ex- 
isting cities we need deliberately to 
select sites and make plans for new 
towns. As a recent example of this idea 
we have “Mariemont,” a new town on 
the outskirts of Cincinnati. It is an ex- 
pression of modern city planning prin- 
ciples applied to a small community in 
such fashion as to produce local happi- 
ness. The Mariemont Company, follow- 
ing in general the lead of Letchworth 
and other English garden cities, is to 
create in the Cincinnati district a town 
or suburb on a business basis in accor- 
dance with American ideas. The pro- 
posal is intended as a demonstration to 
be repeated in many places. The Marie- 
mont General Plan, covering a tract of 
about 365 acres, provides for a com- 
plete town with its village green and 
public buildings, stores and amuse- 
ments, school sites, playgrounds and 
parks, and attractive housing accommo- 
dations for wage earners of different 
economic grades. 

The building of new towns ought to 
include more of the things that make 
life worth living: better homes, more 
adequate provision for the life of chil- 
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dren, especially in play and recreation, 
and above all safety from danger and 
disease. In these new cities we can add 
much to the adornment of life and its 
legitimate amusements, we can improve 
physical and esthetic conditions, giving 
cities more color and individuality. We 
can secure ample playgrounds, tennis 
courts, parks, waterfronts, and forest 
reserves. By building anew, we can 
raise the whole plane of the common 
life. 
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The Star 
(Continued from Page 4) 


his supply. He came and looked under his 
gray eyebrows at the rising tiers of young 
fresh faces, and spoke with his accustomed 
studied commonness of phrasing. “Circum- 
stances have arisen—circumstances beyond my 
control,” he said and paused, “which will 
debar me from completing the course I had 
designed. It would seem, gentlemen, if I 
may put the thing clearly and briefly, that— 
man has lived in vain.” 

The students glanced at one another. Had 
they heard aright? Mad? Raised eyebrows 
and grinning lips there were, but one or two 
faces remained intent upon his calm gray- 
fringed face. “It will be interesting,” he 
was saying, “to devote this morning to an 
exposition, so far as I can make it clear to 
you, of the calculations that have led me to 
this conclusion. Let us assume—” 

He turned toward the blackboard, medi- 
ating a diagram in the way that was usual 
to him. “What was that about ‘lived in 
vain’?” whispered one student to another. 
“Listen,” said the other, nodding toward the 
lecturer. 

And presently they began to understand. 

That night the star rose later, for its 
proper eastward motion had carried it some 
way across Leo toward Virgo, and its bright- 
ness was so great that the sky became a 
luminous blue as it rose, and every star was 
hidden in its turn, save only Jupiter near 
the zenith, Arcturus, Aldebaran, Sirius, and 
the pointers of the Bear. It was white and 
beautiful. In many parts of the world that 
night a pallid halo encircled it about. It 
was perceptibly larger; in the clear refrac- 
tive sky of the tropics it seemed as if it 
were nearly a quarter of the size of the 
moon. The frost was still on the ground in 
England, but the world was as brightly lit 
as if it were midsummer moonlight. One 
could see to read quite ordinary print by 
that cold clear light, and in the cities the 
lamps burnt yellow and wan. 

And everywhere the world was awake that 
night, and throughout Christendom a somber 
murmur hung in the keen air over the coun- 
tryside like the belling of bees in the heather, 
and this murmurous tumult grew to a 
clangor in the cities. It was the tolling of 
the bells in a million belfry towers and 
steeples, summoning the people to sleep no 
more, to sin no more, but to gather in their 
churches and pray. And overhead, growing 
larger and brighter, as the earth rolled on 
its way and the night passed, rose the daz- 
zling star. 

And the streets and houses were alight in 
all the cities, the shipyards glared, and what- 
ever roads led to high country were lit and 
crowded all night long. And in all the seas 
about the civilized lands ships with throbbing 
engines, and ships with bellying sails, 
crowded with men and living creatures, were 
standing out to ocean and the north. For 
already the warning of the master mathe- 
matician had been telegraphed all over the 
world, and translated into a hundred tongues. 
The new planet and Neptune, locked in a 
fiery embrace, were whirling headlong, ever 
faster and faster, toward the sun. Already 
every second this blazing mass flew a hun- 
dred miles, and every second its terrific ve- 
locity increased. As it flew now, indeed, it 
must pass a hundred million of miles wide 
of the earth and scarcely affect it. 

But near its destined path, as yet only 
slightly perturbed, spun the mighty planet 


Jupiter and his moons sweeping splendid 
round the sun. Every moment now the at- 
traction between the fiery star and the great- 
est of the planets grew stronger. And the 
result of that attraction? Inevitably Jupiter 
would be deflected from its orbit into an 
elliptical path, and the burning star, swung 
by his attraction wide of its sunward rush, 
would “describe a curved path” and perhaps 
collide with, and certainly pass close to, our 
earth. “Earthquakes, volcanic outbreaks, cy- 
clones, sea waves, floods, and a steady rise 
in temperature to I know not what limit”— 
so prophesied the master mathematician. 

And overhead, to carry out his words, 
lonely and cold and livid, blazed the star of 
the coming doom. To many who stared at 
it that night until their eyes ached, it seemed 
that it was visibly approeching. And that 
night, too, the weather changed, and the 
frost that had gripped all Central Europe 
and France and England softened towards a 
thaw. 

But you must not imagine because I have 
spoken of people praying through the night 
and people going aboard ships and people 
fleeing towards mountainous country that the 
whole world was already in a terror be- 
cause of the star. As a matter of fact, use 
and wont still ruled the world, and save for 
the talk of idle moments and the splendor 
of the night, nine human beings out of ten 
were still busy at their common occupations. 
In all the cities the shops, save one here 
and there, opened and closed at their proper 
hours, the doctor and the undertaker plied 
their trades, and workers gathered in the 
factories, soldiers drilled, scholars studied, 
lovers sought one another, thieves lurked and 
fled, politicians planned their schemes. The 
presses of the newspapers roared through the 
nights, and many a priest of this church 
and that would not open his holy building 
to further what he considered a foolish panic. 

The newspapers insisted on the lesson of 
the year 1000—for then, too, people had an- 
ticipated the end. ‘The star was no star— 
mere gas—a comet; and were it a star it 
could not possibly strike the earth. There 
was no precedent for such a thing. Common 
sense was sturdy everywhere, scornful, jest- 
ing, a little inclined to persecute the obdurate 
fearful. That night at 7:15 by Greenwich 
time the star would be at its nearest to 
Jupiter. Then the world would see the turn 
things would take. The master mathemati- 
cian’s grim warnings were treated by many 
as so much mere elaborate scelf-advertise- 
ment. Common sense at last, a little heated 
by argument, signified its unalterable convic- 
tions by going to bed. So, too, barbarism 
and savagery, already tired of the novelty, 
went about their nightly business, and save 
for a howling dog here and there the beast 
world left the star unheeded. 


And yet, when at last the watchers in the 
European states saw the star rise, an hour 
later, it is true, but no larger than it had 
been the night before, there were still plenty 
awake to laugh at the master mathematician 
—to take the danger as if it had passed. 

But thereafter the laughter ceased. The 
star grew—it grew with a terrible steadi- 
ness hour after hour, ‘a little larger each 
hour, a little nearer the midnight zenith, and 
brighter and brighter, until it had turned 
night into a second day. Had it come straight 
to the earth instead of in a curved path, 
had it lost no velocity to Jupiter, it must 
have leapt the intervening gulf in a day; 
but as it was it took five days altogether to 
come by our planet. The next night it had 
become a third the size of the moon before 
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it set to English eyes, and the thaw was 
assured. 

It rose over America near the size of the 
moon, but blinding white to look at, and 
hot; and a breath of hot wind blew now 
with its rising and gathering strength, and 
in Virginia and Brazil and down the § 
Lawrence valley it shone intermittently 
through a driving reek of thunder clouds, 
flickering violet lightning, and hail unprece. 
dented. In Manitoba were a thaw and 
devastating floods. And upon all the moun. 
tains of the earth the snow and ice began 
to melt that night, and all the rivers com- 
ing out of high country flowed thick and 
turbid, and soon—in their upper reaches— 
with swirling trees and the bodies of beasts 
and men. They rose steadily, steadily in 
the ghostly brilliance, and came trickling 
over their banks at last, behind the flying 
population of their valleys. 

And along the coast of Argentina and up 
the South Atlantic the tides were higher 
than they had ever been in the memory of 
man, and the storms drove the waters in 
many cases scores of miles inland, drowning 
whole cities. And so great grew the heat 
during the night that the rising of the sun 
was like the coming of a shadow. The earth- 
quakes began and grew until all down 
America from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn 
hillsides were sliding, fissures were opening, 
and houses and walls crumbling to destruc- 
tion. The whole side of Cotopaxi slipped 
out in one vast convulsion and a tumult of 
lava poured out so high and broad and 
swift and liquid that in one day it reached 
the sea. 


So the star, with the wan moon in its 
wake, marched across the Pacific, trailed the 
thunder storms like the hem of a robe, and 
the growing tidal wave that toiled behind 
it, frothing and eager, poured over island 
and island and swept them clear of men. 
Until that wave came at last—in a blinding 
light and with the breath of a furnace, 
swift and terrible it came—a wall of water, 
fifty feet high, roaring hungrily, upon the 
long coasts of Asia, and swept inland across 
the plains of China. For a space the star, 
hotter now and larger and brighter than 
the sun in its strength, showed with pitiless 
brilliance the wide and populous country; 
towns and villages with their pagodas and 
trees, roads, wide cultivated fields, millions 
of sleepless people staring in helpless terror 
at the incandescent sky; and then, low and 
growing, came the murmur of the flood. And 
thus it was with millions of men that night 
—a flight nowhither, with limbs heavy with 
heat and breath fierce and scant, and the 
flood like a wall swift and white behind. And 
then death. 

China was lit glowing white, but over 
Japan and Java and all the islands of east- 
ern Asia the great star was a ball of dull 
red fire because of the steam and smoke and 
ashes the volcanoes were spouting forth to 
salute its coming. Above were the lava, 
hot gases, and ash, and below the seething 
floods, and the whole earth swayed and rum- 
bled with the earthquake shocks. Soon the 
immemorial snows of Tibet and the Himala- 
yas were melting and pouring down by ten 
million deepening converging channels upon 
the plains of Burma and Hindustan. The 
tangled summits of the Indian jungles were 
aflame in a thousand places, and below the 
hurrying waters around the stems were dark 
objects that still struggled feebly and re- 
flected the blood-red tongues of fire. And in 
a rudderless confusion a multitude of men 
and women fled down the broad riverways 
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to that one last hope of men—the open sea. 

Larger grew the star, and larger, hotter, 
and brighter with a terrible swiftness now. 
The tropical ocean had lost its phosphores- 
cence, and the whirling steam rose in ghostly 
wreaths from the black waves that plunged 
incessantly, speckled with storm-tossed 
ships. 

And then came a wonder. It seemed to 
those who in Europe watched for the rising 
of the star that the world must have ceased 
jts rotation. In a thousand open spaces of 
down and upland the people who had fled 
thither from the floods and the falling houses 
and sliding slopes of hill watched for that 
rising in vain. Hour followed hour through 
a terrible suspense, and the star rose not. 
Once again men set their eyes upon the 
old constellations they had counted lost to 
them forever. In England it was hot and 
dear overhead, though the ground quivered 
perpetually; but in the tropics Sirius and 
Arcturus and Aldebaran showed through a 
veil of steam. And when at last the great 
star rose, near ten hours late, the sun rose 
close upon it, and in the center of its white 
heart was a disk of black. 

Over Asia it was, the star had begun to 
fall behind the movement of the sky, and 
then suddenly, as it hung over India, its 
light had been veiled. All the plain of 
India from the mouth of the Indus to the 
mouths of the Ganges was a shallow waste 
of shining water that night, out of which 
rose temples and palaces, mounds and hills, 
black with people. Every minaret was a 
clustering mass of people, who fell one by 
one into the turbid waters as heat and terror 
overcame them. The whole land seemed 
a-wailing, and suddenly there swept a 
shadow across that furnace of despair, and 
a breath of cold wind, and a gathering of 
clouds out of the cooling air. Men looking 
up, near blinded, at the star, saw that a 
black disk was creeping across the light. It 
was the moon, coming between the star and 
the earth, And even as men cried to God 
at this respite, out of the east with a strange, 
inexplicable swiftness sprang the sun. And 
then star, sun, and moon rushed together 
across the heavens. 

So it was that presently, to the European 
watchers, star and sun rose close upon each 
other, drove headlong for a space, and then 
slower, and at last came to rest, star and 
sun merged into one glare of flame at the 
zenith of the sky. ‘The moon no longer 
eclipsed the star, but was lost to sight in 
the brilliance of the sky. And though those 
who were still alive regarded it for the 
most part with that dull stupidity that 
hunger, fatigue, heat, and despair engender, 
there were still men who could perceive the 
meaning of these signs. Star and earth had 
been at their nearest, had swung about one 
another, and the star had passed. Already 
it was receding, swifter and swifter, in the 
last stage of its headlong journey downward 
into the sun. 


And then the clouds gathered, blotting 
out the vision of the sky; the thunder and 
lightning wove a garment around the world; 
all over the earth was such a downpour of 
rain as men had never seen before; and 
where the volcanoes flared red against the 
cloud canopy there descended torrents of 
mud. Everywhere the waters were pouring 
off the land, leaving mud silted ruins, and 
the earth littered like a stormworn beach 
with all that had floated, and the dead bodies 
of the men and brutes, its children. 

For days the water streamed off the land, 
Sweeping away soil and trees and houses in 


An explorer was telling some of his friends 
of his travels in the lands of ice and snow. 

“Was it very cold?” asked a listener. 

“Cold—was it cold?” repeated the explorer 
scornfully. “Why, it was so cold I couldn’t 
blow the candle out. The flame had frozen 
stiff and I had to break it off!” 

“On what floor of this tenement does Mrs. 
Shanahan live, my little man?” 

“The third fight up.” 

“I’ve just struck a brilliant idea. I’ve ar- 
ranged to give a man $10,000 to relieve me 
of all my worries.” 

“Yes, but where will you get the money 
to pay him?” 

“Well, that’s his first worry.” 








the way and piling huge dikes and scooping 
out titanic gullies over the countryside. 
Those were the days of darkness that fol- 
lowed the star and the heat. All through 
them, and for many weeks and months, the 
earthquakes continued. 

But the star had passed, and men, hunger- 
driven and gathering courage only slowly, 
might creep back to their ruined cities, buried 
granaries, and sodden fields. Such few ships 
as had escaped the storms of that time came 
stunned and shattered and sounding their 
way cautiously through the new marks and 
shoals of once familiar ports. And as the 
storms subsided, men perceived that every- 
where the days were hotter than of yore, 
and the sun larger, and the moon, shrunk 
to a third of its former size, took now four- 
score days between its new and new. 


But of the new brotherhood that grew 
presently among men, of the saving of laws 
and books and machines, of the strange 
change that had come over Iceland and 
Greenland, and the shores of Baffin’s bay, so 
that the sailors coming there presently found 
them green and gracious, and could scarce 
believe their eyes, this story does not tell. 
Nor of the movement of mankind, now that 
the earth was hotter, northward and south- 
ward towards the poles of the earth. It 
concerns itself only with the coming and 
the passing of the star. 

The Martian astronomers—for there are 
astronomers on Mars, although they are dif- 
ferent beings from men—were naturally pro- 
foundly interested by these things. They 
saw them from their own standpoint, of 
course. “Considering the mass and tempera- 
ture of the missile that was flung through 
our solar system into the sun,” one wrote, 
“it is astonishing what a little damage the 
earth, which it missed so narrowly, has sus- 
tained. All the familiar continental mark- 
ings and the masses of the seas remain in- 
tact, and indeed the only difference seems 
to be a shrinkage of the white discoloration 
(supposed to be frozen water) round either 
pole.” Which only shows how small the 
vastest of human catastrophes may seem at 
a distance of a few million miles. 


Conducted by Abe Savage 





The man was playing golf, and two boys 
kept following him around the course. At 
the ninth hole he turned to the boys and said: 

“You'll never learn to play watching me.” 

“We're not watching you,” replied one of 
the boys. “We're going fishing as soon as you 
dig up some more worms.” 

—B.O., Seward Park aa School, New York. 


SALESMANSHIP 
The store was crowded with shoppers all 
trying to get waited on at once. A floorman 
noticed that one young clerk appeared to be 
spending too much time over one customer 
who had not bought anything, although he 
had been looking at various articles for over 
half an hour. 
“Doesn’t that man know what he wants?” 
asked the floorman, drawing the clerk aside. 
“He does, but I’m doing my best to sell 
him something else.” 
—E.C., Columbus, Ohio. 
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For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


We shall divide our time into two parts: a con- 
sideration of the selections in this issue, and a 
review of the ground covered for the year. 

Part I. 
1, Folk Songs of the Sea. 

If you have been using the Sandburg plan of a 
“Song Bag,” finish your collection by adding 
these songs of laborers at sea. Begin with a discus- 
sion of old songs which have come down to you 
as games such as the weaving song, “In and Out 
the Window; grain sowing, “Oats and Beans and 
Barley”; cobbler’s song, and others that you can 
recall easily. Explain the importance of rhythm 
in concerted action or work likely to become tire- 
some through monotony. Now you are ready to 
tell of the Sailor’s Chantey. Let a group repre- 
sent how the songs should sung. Put the pro- 
nunciation on the board. 

2. My Favorite Character in Fiction. 

Before speaking of Charlotte Bronté’s work it 
would be well to speak of the group of brilliant 
women novelists which began with Mrs. Radcliffe 
and included Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, 
George Eliot and the three Bronté sisters. If the 
class is not familiar with the life of the Bronté’s, 
it would be well to discuss the influences which 
led Emily and Charlotte Bronté to write as they 
did. Miss Cooper has written a beautifully teas- 
ing book review. Tell the class more of this 
highly romantic ard biographical story. If there 
is time read the description of the fire. 


3. The Multiple Personality of H. G. Wells. 

Very few men have published as many works 
as H. G. Wells. Mr. Gould has made a convenient 
scheme for discussing Mr. Wells’ extensive schol- 
arship and the works which have resulted from 
these wey divergent interests. Use the idea of 
the threefold personality as your keynote. Tell of 
Mr. Wells’ boyhood, of his early work in London, 
his education; then give a list of his works by 
class so as to help those who have read little or 
nothing of Wells. 


4. The Star. Each story this year has been 
slightly different from the others in’ type. This 
time we have the highly imaginative story based 
- ee scientific information which gives the plot 
plausibility. If we consider once more plot, char- 
acter, situation, we shall need to consider other 
stories of circumstance such as those of Poe, De- 
foe, Conan Doyle, and such fascinating specula- 
tions as Twenty Thousand Leagues Under Sea. 
Why is the time very indefinite, though appearing 
very definite? What purpose does the discussion 
of the terrible magnitude of the solar system 
serve? What purpose does the account given by 
days serve? Is there anything gained by the ac- 
curate description of the stars, their orbits, and 
the like? The writers mentioned above gain 
plausibility by localizing their stories. Wells gains 
credence by the opposite. What is his device? 
What is the purpose of introducing the inhabitants 
of Mars at the end? There are some tremendous 
sight and sound pictures. Pick out several of the 
best to read aloud. 


5. Snake Facts and Fallacies. This is the sea- 
son when most oes and girls haunt the woods, 
and when most folk who are the least bit timid 
have a horror of encountering snakes. Use this 
as your topic idea to tell the class of the popular 
fallacies concerning snakes. Then tell which 
snakes are really dangerous and what to do in 
case of snake bite. 


_ 6. Pulitzer Prizes. Tell the class what the Pul- 
itzer prizes are, who originated them and when. 
It would be well to divide this topic so as to 
have each prize work briefly reviewed. 
Part II. Review of the Year. 
1. Poetry Corner. Fill in the blanks with the 
number of the poet in the following list. 
1. Rupert Brooke illay 
. Keats 7. Edgar Allan Poe 
. Lindsay 8. Edwin A. Robinson 
- Masefield 9. Alfred Lord Tenny- 
. Fiona Macleod son 
ma St. Vincent 10. Carl Sandburg 
1) The Bells was written by 
3 Sweet and Low is.._.. 
3) Chicago was written by. 
4) General Booth Enters Heaven is. 
popular poem. 
(5) Tristram was written by. 
the winner of the Pulitzer poetry prize. 
£8} Wm. Sharp’s pen name is. 
7) is both a poet and a 








best-known song. 














dramatist of distinction. 
(8) Ode on a Grecian Urn was written by 


HY Sea Fever is representative of... poetry. 
10) The Soldier is the best known poem of. 
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2. The Story Book. Fill in the number of the 
author. 
1. Francis Browne 6. Jennette Lee 
2. Dorothy C. Fisher 7. 
3. Mary . Freeman 
4. 
5 
( 


igar Allan Poe 

8. Eden Phillpotts 

Hergesheimer 9. Elsie Singmaster 
udyard Kipling 10. Francis Brett Young 

1) The Flower of Spain was written by..__—.. 

» who has made good use 
of Italian backgrounds. 

(2) Mulvaney is an immortal character, created 








ee 

(3) The Lost Ghost was written by a distinguished 

woman, salle 

(4) The Crucifix was written by. ____. 
a Pennsylvania woman. 

(5) The Christmas Cuckoo is a charming tale, 
written by 

(6) The Red Dragon is one of. most 
exciting stories. 

(7) The Deliverer was written by... a 
very popular woman. 

(8) In a Hundred Years, written by...______, 
has a serious message. 

(9) The Freedom of John Peabody, written by 

, is a challenge to 











many young people. : 
(10) The Cage Bird was written by... a 


3. A variety of things. Fill in the proper num- 


rT. 

1. Beebe 6. Lucas 

2. Blake 7..O’Neill 

3. Boswell 8. Raeburn 

4. Cyrus Dallin 9. Untermeyer 

5. Aldous Huxley 10. Thornton Wilder 

(1) Last winter the origimal sheets of. — 
Johnson were fount in an old black box. 

GD .. most resembles Lamb in subject and 
Style. 

(3) The American Song Bag is the name of a 
collection of native songs made by... 

(4) The winner of the 1928 Pulitzer drama prize 





is 
(5) The mystic poet. whose centenary we cele- 
brated last year is 
(6) The illustrations of the 
book which won the Pulitzer novel prize, are 
no small part of its attraction. 
(7) The Scout was made by the sculptor..._™._—..... 
(8) Wanderbirds, an essay describing the Tyrol, 
was written by 
(9) Lady Turing was painted by the English 
painter es . 
(10) The scientist —........ has aroused much 
interest in deep sea life. 


For Social Study Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. What the Colleges Expect of the High School 
Graduate in Social Studies. 

Study well the introductory paragraph of this 
article. Note Dr. Dawson’s list of what a high 
school graduate should have in the social studies: 
facts, inspiration, ideals, interest. This is not a 
bad definition of education itself. Compare the 
first paragraph of this article with the following 
definition of a liberal education as quoted from a 
college convocation address of a college president: 

“What is far more important than any acquire- 
ment of facts is that the student should develop 
what might be called the technique of the well- 
informed man, that he should know how to dis- 
criminate, to balance and compare, to clarify and 
co-ordinate, to retain in the mind great structural 
essentials and to lose the incidental rubbish, to 
acquire blazing intensity of thinking, and along 
with it an equal ability for mental relaxation, 
above all to learn how to face grim truth with 
courage, humbling truth with reverence, and ex- 
acting truth with fitting obedience—this we believe 
to be the beginning of a liberal education.” 


—President Charles F. Wishart. 

What importance does the author attach to the 
study of dates? of personalities? of historical 
movements? Is your present preparation in the 
social sciences sufficient to meet the standards 
Dr. Dawson sets up? 
Il. New Ideals in the Platining of Modern Cities. 

I am writing this in the city of Elyria, Ohio. 
In a fine new railroad station there I find an i 
lustration of usefulness in beauty. This station, 
like every other beautiful building, is bound to 
give the citizens a pride and interest in civic 
beauty that reflects itself in innumerable ways 
and helps to make the city a better place in which 
to live. 

1. Enumerate the things that a high school stu- 
dent can do for his city. 

2. Name Mr. Nolen’s three essentials of civic 
art. , 














3. How my city planning help “to create 
world full of happi "  Besi visiting thé 
beautiful station mentioned above, we also saw 
hospital for crippled children. Is there any re. 
lationship between these two institutions? 

4. What is meant by a city’s individuality? 

5. Are hills and valleys a help or a hindrance 
to city planning? 

Name several problems that some of our 
cities now face because of the lack of adequate 
planning. 

It is suggested that the class undertake a sur. 
vey of the community and, after consulting town 
officials and interested citizens, draw up a city 
plan giving attention to the industrial, residential, 
educational, social and recreational phases of the 
problem. 

1II. How a Presidential Convention Works. 

A mock convention makes a very practical and 
worthwhile lesson in civics. With this article as 
a background of the aims, organization and proce. 
dure of presidential conventions, the staging of a 
mock convention will not be difficult. Time lim 
its may necessitate the curtailing of committee 
routine and speaking, but in the hands of selected 
leaders of the class the main steps of the proce 
dure can be carried out. 

1. What is the purpose of the keynote address? 
It is interesting to note that for the coming con- 
ventions both parties have selected as the keynote 
speakers two leading authorities in the field of 
political history. The speaker for the Republicans 
will be Senator Simeon D. Fess, and for the 
Democrats, Claude G. Bowers. 

2. How important to the voters is the party 
platform? Which in your opinion is more im- 
portant, the platform or the candidate? 

3. How do the two parties differ on balloting? 

4. What is a “favorite son?” Name some in 
the present campaign. 

5. What is a “dark horse?” Name some dark- 
horse presidents. 

6. To what extent do you think a presidential 
convention is a measure of public opinion? 

IV. Hall of Fame. 

1. Point out the significance of the Hall of 
Fame in American history. 

2. Describe the recent unveiling ceremony. Cite 
the contribution to American life of each of the 
five men who were thus honored. 

3. Name five persons who you think should be 
selected the next time, i. e., five years from now. 
V. Foreign Affairs. 

1. Why is Shantung called the “Holy Land of 
China”? y 

2. What are the issues involved in the present 
controversy? 

. The appeal to the League of Nations made 
by the Nanking government constitutes a_ g 
debate question. Prepare a brief for the affirma- 
tive and the negative sides of the question. : 

4. Outline some evidences of a change of atti- 
tude in Europe toward Secretary Kellogg’s peace 
proposals. 

5. Who is John Bassett Moore? 

VI. Domestic Affairs. : 

1. Is popular sentiment in the two national 
parties supporting Secretary Hoover and Governor 
Smith? What, if anything, is likely to prevent 
their nomination? 

2. What sort of safeguards can or should be 
set up to prevent corrupt campai expenditures? 

3. What relation does the McNary-Haugen bill 
bear to the Presidential campaign? Why? 

A Glance Backward. 

Since this is the last number we may well re 
view, even if it must be briefly, the outstanding 
articles and news items published in the Scholas- 
tic this semester. Of foremost importance to stv 
dents in social science have been the surveys of 
immigration, housing, industrial democracy and 
campaign issues. In the article on Detroit’s for- 
eign-born, we saw both the bright and the dark 
sides of this great problem. Name them. | 

Dr. Ford developed the history of municipal 
housing in this country. Review some of the 
leading projects by means of which living condi- 
tions for thousands of people have been improved. 

As the party conventions draw near, the sym- 
posium on political issues will become all the 
more timely. Recent developments have strength- 
ened the candidacies of Secretary Hoover 
and Governor Smith. 

In foreign affairs recent months have been 
relatively unimportant, the most prominent events 
being in connection with the attempts of France 
and the United States to come to some under- 
standing regarding further treaties to promote 
peace. Point out the most important phases of 
these negotidtions. Would you consider the Par 
American Congress an exception to the foregoing 
statement? If so, why? If not, why not? | 

In domestic affairs “oil” is still playing an im 
portant role. What is the present status of the 
government investigations and prosecutions? 
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have a good time, and 


make good money also, 
during your vacation? 


HERE ésa way in which teachers and students 
can do both this summer. The Morgan In- 
dustries of Buffalo offer teachers and students 
the opportunity to make $1.25 for every sale 
—a sale which can be made in approximately 
15 minutes. 


Every housewife who will pay $5 
to be rid of dishwashing drudgery 
forever is a prospect for you 
... and sales come reasonably easy, because a 
single $5 bill—exchanged for a Darlo Dish- 
washer means good-bye todishwashing drudgery. 
Think what this means. The housewife, in an av- 
erage home, washes 1000 dishes a week. You doubt 
it? Just count the dishes after today’s meals. You use 
lates, cups, saucers, etc., 42 of them, 20 knives, 
orks, spoons, etc., and at least 5 pots and pans for 
the average informal family meal. Repeated day in 
day out, almost 1000 dishes a week, 1000 times 
when the smooth skin and contour of your hands 
is at the mercy of steaming, greasy dishwater. 
Can you sell housewives a Darlo to prevent these 
1000 plunges into the dishpan? You bet you can! 
The Darlo Dishwasher is the simplest thing in the 
world. One soap mixing unit with a spray hose. 
No fussy parts. No power required. The Darlo 
fits any type of faucet. Stand plates, dishes, etc., 











This photograph of the Darlo was 
taken at one of the nationally-known 
testing Institutes. The Darlo bears 
the Good Housekeeping Star, also 
the Modern Priscilla and the New 
York Herald-Tribune official en- 
dorsements. The use of the Darlo 
Dishwasher means that you need 
never again use a dishrag, or mop— 
it means saying good-bye to dish 
water . . . good-bye to red hands. . 


This offer, for the present, is 
open to all —teachers and 
students. Use the coupon 
NOW and begin to sell in your 
nei ghborhood. 


MORGAN HOME PRODUCTS, INC. 
500 Root Building, Buffalo, New York 


Darlo clamps to any type of faucet. 
Stays there ready for use, or de 
taches instantly when you want to 
use the hot water faucet for other Name. . 
purposes. 


Please send me today the Darlo dishwasher and agent’s selling 
plan on it. I enclose postal order for $5. 
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Student 


0 
Please check whether teacher or student 


upright in your regular wire dish drainer rack. 
it cups alongside the plates. Place silver in 
special rack. 


Yoy put small pieces of ordinary soap in the 
Darlo soap chamber, move the handle, turn 
on the hot water, and spray your dishes 
clean. Move the handle Pack (this closes 
the soapchamber )and clear fresh water sprays 
decughtinhonnler yourrinsing. Notanother 
thing to do except lift the dishes from the 
sink. Good Housekeeping, Herald-Tribune 
Institute, Priscilla Proving Plant, and other 
leading testing laboratories say the Darlo way 
is the modern sanitary way to wash dishes. 


$5 and some of your spare time can 
net you $3 to $6 every day of your 
vacation 


Use the coupon now and collect this easy money 
this summer. $5 is the regular price of the Darlo 
complete. Send us this amount together with your 
request for agency rights. 


As soon as you have made the first 12 sales (on 
each of which you collect the regular $1.25 com- 
mission) we will reward your efforts by presenting 
you with a cash prize of $5. Other liberal 
rewards will follow productive efforts. 














The Darlo washes pots and pans 
too. A special fountain brush made 
to exactly fit the hose comes with 
the Darlo. This heavy fibre brush, 
plus the force of the hot soap 
suds, scours any pot or pan in a 
jiffy. Special brush is included in 
the $5 price. 





Confucius, %.C. 551-478 


Te days of affluence 

















i think of poverty 


As a student of human nature, this philosopher of the 
ancients was unexcelled. 


He knew the tendency of man to be improvi- 
dent when the gods were kind and he 
sensed the peril lurking in possible lean 
years ahead. 


Fate is capricious. He who has today may not 
have tomorrow, unless he provides for 
possible emergency. Life insurance offers 
the finest type of preparedness, particular- 
ly to youth, when cost of such protection 
is at its minimum. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DuFFieELp, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














